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THE QUESTION OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


f™ HE overwhelming majority of linguists continue to consider 
O the problem of an international auxiliary language com- 
pletely unworthy of scientific attention. The fact that men like 
Jespersen, Sapir, Vendryés, Collinson, Leopold, and others de- 
voted and continue to devote a goodly portion of their time to 
interlinguistics elicits at best a condescending smile. 


I submit that there is something deplorably unscientific about 
such an attitude. One can refuse to be actively interested in inter- 
linguistics for the simple reason that one cannot be actively in- 
terested in everything. But one cannot refuse to grant interlin- 
guistic phenomena the standing of legitimate objects of scientific 
investigation. 


When human minds devised the first laws there could have 
been no jurisprudence in good standing. But a few centuries of 
lawmaking was certainly enough to produce a substantial body 
of legal data to impose upon the social scientist (if that sub- 
species of lomo sapiens existed at the time) the conclusion that 
his colleague who was interested in laws did not dabble in a 
pseudo-science but was concerned with a perfectly legitimate ob- 
ject of investigation. 


This somewhat fantastic parallel is fully characteristic of 
the present status of interlinguistics. There simply happens to be 
a vast body of interlinguistic data and whether these data owe 
their existence to a creative act on the part of God or to the 
fanciful ratiocination of Zamenhof, de Wahl, and others, makes 
no difference whatever. The phenomena exist. And what exists 
in a given field cannot be excluded from among the concerns of 
the corresponding scientific discipline. 


It is quite true that most interlinguists, in addition to being 
observing scientists, are also something like devising technicians. 
But that is a dualism characteristic of a great many if not most 
other scientific disciplines as well. Chemists are not limited to 
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investigation ; they also concoct and produce. And even the tradi- 
tional grammarian admits both a descriptive and prescriptive 
attitude toward the object of his interest. The observational and 
legislative aspects of interlinguistics constitute a dichotomy not 
basically different from that of analysis and synthesis in chem- 
istry or of description and prescription in grammar. 


I suppose, however, that it is mainly the legislative concerns 
of the typical interlinguist that arouse the ire and contempt of 
his colleagues in the more respectable field of normal linguistics. 
How can anyone in his senses have the temerity to interfere 
actively with the organism we call language? 


Now I must concede that I have no patience whatever with 
interlinguistic extremists of (what we like to call) the lunatic 
fringe, whose counter-argument runs somewhat like this: There 
is nothing more artificial about an artificial language than about 
a refrigerator or an airplane, and if you maintain that man can- 
not make a language you are just as naive as the doubting 
Thomas who not so very long ago could maintain that man would 
never be able to fly because God wills him not to. No, indeed, 
language is not a refrigerator or an airplane. It is a concomitant 
feature of life: a psychological phenomenon. It belongs to a 
sphere in which the new results from creation and not from pro- 
duction. I am perfectly willing, then, to concede that the creation 
of a new language is as absurd an undertaking as the creation 
of a homunculus and that the Promethean interlinguist who sets 
out to create a new language will emerge with a mere caricature 
of his vision, precisely as does the chemist or alchemist who sets 
out to do as God did on the sixth day: instead of a living organ- 
ism there will be a mechanical robot which belongs with other 
curiosities in an historical cabinet of human aberrations. 


But what about the efforts and results of Luther Burbank 
or—if you prefer—Trofim Lysenko? These gentlemen did pro- 
duce new things in the sphere of life. And perhaps it makes 
sense to suggest that the legislating interlinguist might learn 
from them what he can and cannot hope to attain. Burbank and 
Lysenko did not create life but they did interfere with it and 
channeled it into new forms. 


That, I submit, is precisely what the practicing interlinguist, 
the advocate of an international auxiliary language, can also do. 
The admission that a man cannot create a language because 
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language is a functional characteristic feature of men does not 
imply that man or men cannot interfere with language. As a 
matter of fact, they have done so all along. It’s willful inter- 
ference on the part of human individuals that prevents me from 
feeling at ease (as I should) when I am about to shout, “Open 
the door! It’s me!’ It’s willful interference that brought about 
the form, “Je me suis lavé,” instead of the historically and logi- 
cally sounder “Je m’ai lavé.”’ 


But of course, this business of interfering with the natural 
linguistic organism has its limits. There is a perfectly delightful 
story which may illustrate the point, in Chamisso’s appendix, 
“Bemerkungen und Ansichten,”’ to his travel diary, Reise um die 
Welt ....auf der Brigg Rurik ... (Werke, Bong, V, 57). It 
is a second-hand story which Chamisso picked up from a certain 
Mr. Marini. Neither Chamisso nor I can vouch for it, but it 
really is too good to be untrue. It seems that the natives on the 
island of O-Waihi had a custom which made unusually import- 
ant occurrences truly memorable and unforgettable by orders 
of the day issued from the chief’s headquarters, in which he 
decreed that henceforth some word or words of his choosing 
had ceased to be legal linguistic tender and were to be replaced 
by completely arbitrary concoctions of his own. Now, about the 
year 1800, the local King Tameiameia had a particularly import- 
ant announcement to make. For more than half a lifetime, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marini, poor King Tameiameia had been waiting 
for an heir. Then, more or less suddenly, his wife or one of his 
wives gave birth to a boy, and this fortunate event gave rise in 
Tameiameia’s heart to such an onrush of joy and happiness 
that a mere one-or-two-word reform appeared to be a very inade- 
quate expression of it. The king’s commemorative zeal ran 
amuck. He felt a totally new era had begun and decided to leave 
no word unturned. He changed everything, and rather drastically 
too. To quote a few examples in Marini-Chamisso’s transcrip- 
tion: what had been irio, “dog,” was now to be ja papa; the 
old kokine, “to go,” was replaced by amio; instead of waheini, 
“woman,” there now appeared the form karuru; instead of the 
old kanaka, “man,” the natives were told to use auna, and so on 
and so forth to the very very bitter end. And indeed, the bitter 
end was attained. Mr. Marini left the island for a little while, 
and when he came back, he found that Tameiameia’s new 
language and new-born son were both dead. Both had been killed 
in the course of a bloody counter-revolution. 
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It would seem sound advice that advocates of an inter- 
national auxiliary language should not go quite as far as 
Tameiameia. But here is another anecdote with a slightly diff- 
erent and doubtless considerably more complicated moral. 


Somewhere in Frederick the Great’s works I copied this 
couplet which I don’t seem to be able to trace to its source: 


Ah! quand verrai-je enfin ma stérile patrie 
Réformer de son goat l’antique barbarie. 


That could serve as a motto for Frederick’s essay on the state of 
letters in Germany, and it will be recalled that in that essay 
Frederick voices the opinion that a good many things will have 
to be done to German as a language before it can serve as a 
medium of expression for people of bon gotit. One important 
obstacle in the way of commendable literary achievements in 
German, in Frederick’s view, were those horribly ugly final 
consonants as in macht, gebracht, denkt, schligt, etc. The solu- 
tion, again according to Frederick, would seem to be that some 
august body by the grace of Tameiameia should decree that 
henceforth these forms are outlawed and that in their stead the 
Germans will have to say: mache, gebrachen, denke, schlage, etc. 
All this strikes us as the climax of linguistic naiveté. And it is 
quite a shock when we find that Stefan George, who cannot very 
well be accused of lacking in German Sprachgefiihl, did precisely 
that in his translations of Dante fragments. To overcome a 
bothersome shortage of feminine rhymes he simply created a 
new indicative present tense which happens to be identical with 
the subjunctive: ich schlage, er schlage, etc. And the most sur- 
prising thing about it all is the fact that after a while one does 
get used to it. It turns out to be not only bearable but actually 
beautiful. 


Now, all this may serve to prove that it is possible for 
linguistic architects to interfere with the God-given or nature- 
given phenomenon language as long as they heed the warning 
example implied in the story of Tameiameia. But from here it 
is still a far cry to the adoption of an international auxiliary 
language. 


Whenever one alludes to the question of auxiliary languages, 


people will react by exclaiming: “Oh, I see—Esperanto!” And 
Esperanto means humanitarian rationalism. Zamenhof, the in- 
ventor of Esperanto, was a Polish-Russian-Jewish oculist practic- 
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ing in Warsaw. As a child in his native town he had been struck 
by the observation that German, Russian, Polish, and Yiddish- 
speaking groups often came to blows because they could not 
understand each other. This local situation, he felt, was a per- 
fect illustration of conditions in the world at large. If people 
could understand each other there would be neither beerhouse 
brawls nor wars. So far it seems difficult to disagree with 
Zamenhof’s view. But when he goes on to argue that people 
would understand each other if they spoke the same language, 
it becomes equally difficult to agree. This point is extremely im- 
portant. I think it implies an explanation of Esperanto’s ultimate 
failure and characterizes Zamenhof (who was no doubt a very 
remarkable man) as a late-nineteenth-century survival of en- 
lightenment and rationalistic idealism. It also assigns to Esper- 
anto a strangely ambivalent position in the history of modern 
interlinguistics. 

Perhaps this assertion can best be clarified by a quick his- 
torical excursion. What is commonly meant by man-made or 
man-designed solutions of the problem of international com- 
munication cannot, it seems, be traced back in time beyond the 
Sixteenth Century. Their typological classification must take 
into consideration two groups of factors which influence their 
linguistic structure. 1) The purpose to be served. When thinkers 
of the Seventeenth Century felt retarded in their advance into 
the realm of pure reason by the weight of non-conceptual admix- 
tures in the contents of their terms (and they felt disturbed by 
such admixtures whether the language they used was philosophi- 
cally refined or inexperienced, whether it was Latin or one of 
the vulgar tongues), they longed for a conceptually absolute, a 
mathematically precise medium of thought which evidently was 
quite different from the universal languages elaborated by practi- 
cal idealists of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, who 
were convinced that the major cause of international friction 
was lack of understanding and could be relieved by a common 
medium of expression. 2) The underlying principles of linguistic 
psychology. One extreme is the view (now discredited but his- 
torically important and surviving as a seemingly ineradicable 
popular misconception’) that our languages merely furnish the 
vocal signs to be attached to “previously” existing concepts. Its 
opponents hold that thought and language are an indivisible 
entity which produces concepts by imposing its pattern on the 
perceptional field. 
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The first of these positions in regard to both point one 
(purpose served) and point two (psycho-linguistic conception) is 
the basis of what is known as a priori schemes of artificial lan- 
guages. These assume an independent hierarchy of ideas and 
consist of a corresponding symbolism which “precedes”, that 
is, does not presuppose natural language. The most important 
works in this category are also the earliest. There is Leibnitz’ 
contribution in De arte combinatoria, 1666; John Wilkins, An 
Essay Towards a Real Character, and a Philosophical Language, 
1668; and, probably the earliest treatment of our problem, 
Johannes Trithemius, Polygraphia, libri VI, 1518 (which I have 
not seen). 


In extreme cases (most of them early) the symbolism used 
by systems of this type is non-verbal and reminds one of that 
used by mathematics or chemistry. Interesting variants are the 
pasigraphic schemes which write ideas and permit verbal read- 
ing in any language desired. Their devices depend on or are 
reminiscent of Chinese ideographs. They appear in the Seven- 
teenth Century and have not died out in the Twentieth. 


Most of the later a priori schemes are equipped with fixed 
although arbitrary verbal material. They are numerous even in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, but after the coming of 
age of modern linguistics, that is, about the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, they have at best the importance of curiosi- 
ties. 


In the modern view, which holds that concepts are forms, 
given by the psychic entity of speech-thought and used by us 
to organize our perceptional fields, concepts do not precede 
speech, and ‘artificial’ languages built according to this principle 
must be a posteriori, their structure must follow rather than 
precede the pattern of natural languages. This point, formulated 
at an early date by Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer in his work 
Uber Pasigraphie und Ideographik, 1808, apparently in pursu- 
ance of a suggestion made by Friedrich August Wolf (1759- 
1824), has been rather slow in gaining general recognition. But 
the history of the major recent international-language projects 
of the a posteriori type shows a striking trend toward increas- 
ingly close adherence to ethnic models and full recognition of 
the importance for auxiliary languages of the naturally inter- 
national elements in our living national languages. 
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Here one begins to see clearly where Zamenhof comes in. 
His Esperanto is definitely to be classed as an a-posteriori system, 
as I shall have to state briefly once again in a subsequent para- 
graph. But his linguistico-philosophical position fs equally 
definitely that of an apriorist in that he seems to hold that there 
is a generally human hierarchy of ideas which different lan- 
guages invest merely with different sounds. That is why he 
could believe that a common language would bring about mutual 
understanding among men. According to him men do not think 
differently but merely speak differently. 


This misconception is not quite as astounding as it may 
sound. It is popularly alive even today and the fact that it 
underlies all of Zamenhof’s work is perhaps less admirable than 
the fact that Niethammer more than a century ago began to dis- 
cern its untenability. But even more admirable, I think, is the 
fact that some six hundred years ago Dante’s medieval mind 
had attained exactly the position of which we are so proud and 
which we think it remarkable to be able to trace back in a straight 
line to an author of the romantic era writing in 1808. The 
Dante reference necessitates a somewhat cumbersome deviation, 
but the unusual interest of it should suffice to justify the un- 
usual procedure. 


In the early chapters of De Vulgari Eloquentia there occurs 
this passage : 


If we clearly consider what our intention is when we speak, we shall find 
that it is nothing else but to unfold to others the thoughts of our own mind. 
Since, then, the angels have, for the purpose of manifesting their glorious 
thoughts, a most ready and indeed ineffable sufficiency of intellect, by which one 
of them is known in all respects to another. . . ., they do not seem to have re- 
quired the outward indication of speech. . . . The lower animals also, being 
guided by natural instinct alone, did not need to be provided with the power 
of speech, for all those of the same species have the same actions and passions; 
and so they are enabled by their own actions and passions to know those of 
others. But among those of different species not only was speech unnecessary, 
but it would have been altogether harmful, since there would have been no 
friendly intercourse between them. 


And thirdly we come to man: 


Man is not moved by natural instinct but by reason, and reason itself differs 
in individuals in respect of discernment, judgment, and choice, so that each one 
of us appears almost to rejoice in his own species. [Thus] we are of the opinion 
that no man has knowledge of another by means of his own actions or passions, 
as a brute beast; nor does it happen that one man can enter into another by 
spiritual insight, like an angel, for the human spirit is held back by the gross- 
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ness and opacity of its mortal body. It was therefore necessary that the human 
race should have some sign, at once rational and sensual, for the inter-com- 
munication of its thoughts, and this sign, having to receive something from the 
reason of one and to convey it to the reason of another, had to be rational; and 
since nothing can be conveyed from one reason to another except through a 
medium of sense, it had to be sensual. 


Now it is clear that we have such a sign in our speech which is 
simultaneously sensual and rational. And no animal devoid 
of it can possibly be a man, for man is the animal which has a 
sensual sign to appeal to the reason of its fellows. 


The immediate sequel to this discussion is of less interest 
for our purposes. It tries to determine whether it was Adam 
or Eve who spoke first and concludes in favor of the former 
because “it is unseemly to think that so excellent an act of the 
human race [as speech] proceeded earlier from woman than 
from man.’’ What matters for us is the clear implication that 
reason and speech are functionally interdependent, that one is 
not possible without the other, that they are perhaps two aspects 
of one and the same essence so that the origin of the one cannot 
be investigated except in conjunction with a search for the origin 
of the other. What follows is even more fascinating. It is an 
account of the Babel occurence which proved that “reason itself 
differs in individuals in respect of discernment, judgment, and 
choice.’’ Dante continues: 

Almost the whole human race had come together to the work [of the tower 
of Babel]. Some were giving orders, some were acting as architects, some were 
building the walls, some were adjusting the masonry with rules, some were lav- 
ing on the mortar with trowels, some were quarrying stone, some engaged in 
bringing it by sea, some by land; and different companies were engaged in diff- 
erent other occupations, when they were struck by such confusion from heaven, 
that all those who were attending to the work, using one and the same language, 
left off the work on being estranged by many different languages and never again 
came together in the same intercourse. For the same language remained to those 
alone who were engaged together in the same kind of work; for instance, one 
language remained to all the architects, another to those preparing the stone; 
and so it happened to each group of workers. And the human race was accord- 
ingly then divided into as many different languages as there were different 
branches of the work. 


This we may interpret in a more modern terminology and state 
that the real significance of the “confusion” of tongues is that 
it amounts to a “confusion” of reason. That is to say, the multi- 
plicity of languages mirrors a multiplicity of forms of thinking, 
of ways of looking at things and of deriving ideas from them. 
To be sure, above and beyond these many forms of reason, there 
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was, for Dante, absolute reason, and corresponding to it, if it 
were not an absurdity to suppose such a need for absolute reason, 
we might assume an absolute form of speech. This is obviously 
not the place to examine the question as to whether or not in 
Dante’s opinion this absolute form of speech as a vehicle of abso- 
lute reason was given to Adam. But it is of importance to note 
that, on thinking matters over, Dante himself rejected his earlier 
notion that Adam spoke Hebrew and that Hebrew was the only 
language which did not owe its origin to the confusion of tongues. 
In Canto XXVI of the Paradiso he has Adam report that the 
tongue he spoke “‘was all quenched long ere the work that ne’er 
might be completed was undertaken by the folk of Nimrod,” 
that is, long before the tower of Babel was begun. 


In the plain prose of our Twentieth Century this means that 
there is no absolute speech of absolute reason, for amongst all 
the various forms of human reason none is more absolute than 
any of the others and neither is any of the corresponding forms 
of speech, not even Hebrew, more absolute than the others. 


In practical terms and with particular reference to the prob- 
lem of Esperanto and auxiliary languages in general all this 
signifies that a common language cannot assure parallel or mu- 
tually comprehensible thinking and hence understanding, but 
that parallel thought habits or thinking along similar or parallel 
or identical lines will lead to the possibility of a common lan- 
guage. 


As a matter of fact, it may be stated as a general principle 
that whenever and wherever in the course of human history there 
was a need for an auxiliary medium of international communica- 
tion, simultaneously and—as it were—as a functionally depend- 
ent corollary, the medium itself was present too. What I referred 
to above as auxiliary languages were man-designed and more 
or less artificial schemes. The natural auxiliary languages are 
much older, more varied, and in a sense more interesting, though 
in this context they will have to be satisfied with a rather sum- 
mary reference. 





Practical needs, commercial and otherwise, have not only 
led many a language to conquer in addition to its native sphere 
a secondary domain where it has merely auxiliary functions, but 
they have also created a variety of curious new idioms arising 
from the mixture of several parent tongues. Languages with 
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“extra-territorial” validity (to mention only the most important 
ones) are the kuan hua (“speech of officials”) or Mandarin 
Chinese, which functions as a super-imposed business language 
in all of China with its multiplicity of diverging dialects; a sim- 
plified Malay with a similar function for some forty-five million 
people in the Malay archipelago; Swahili, the best-known of 
several African inter-tribal languages; and Hindustani, the 
“popular” speech of North India, which is said to be used as 
an auxiliary language by some 230 million people. Finally, 
English should be mentioned in this series and, though with less 


imposing claims, the languages of the other colonizing nations 
of the West. 


The best-known trade language of the mixed type is Pidgin 
(business) English which is (roughly characterized) English 
word material forced into a Chinese linguistic structure. A 
mixture of Italian, Spanish, French, Greek, and Arabic origi- 
nated during the Crusades in the Mediterranean countries. It 
is still spoken in parts of Tunisia and Tripolitania and is known 
as the Lingua Franca, a term which is often generically applied 
to all languages of the type here described. 


International trade links are special forms of general cul- 
tural relations. The languages just listed are, consequently, 
neither exclusively commercial nor basically different from other 
languages whose international importance is more generally cul- 
tural. English, for instance, in addition to being an international 
trade language, competes at the same time with French as the 
traditional language of diplomacy. French, with its former im- 
portance as an international means of communication in social 
life and literature, has also a significant history as an interna- 
tional medium for commercial intercourse. Here we must also 
mention the Greek Koine with its well-nigh universal use 
throughout the Eastern Mediterranean in the Alexandrian Age. 
Its vogue as an international language made Greek the language 
of the New Testament, and thus it falls also in the class of the 
other international languages of more or less exclusively relig- 
ious application like Sanskrit and Pali in India; Church Slav- 
onic; Latin which is used as the liturgic language for (not by) 
some 325 million Roman Catholics; and many others. 


And here we reach what I consider the most interesting 
aspect of the entire question of auxiliary languages. If it is true, 
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as the impressive array of natural extra-national auxiliary lan- 
guages would tend to demonstrate, that cultural internationalism 
(in the widest sense) does not ever arise without a functionally 
dependent linguistic internationalism, then it would seem to fol- 
low that either there is at present a need for an international 
auxiliary language—in which case there ought to be one without 
our doing anything about it—or there is no such need—in which 
case it is futile to attempt to crystallize our ideas about an auxil- 
iary language into a practical movement. 


One of the first to give an explicit formulation of this +tti- 
tude was the German-Chilean surgeon Liptay, who more than 
half a century ago stated, in a preliminary sketch of what he 
was then planning to elaborate into a complete auxiliary lan- 
guage, that the only originality of his plan was that it was devoid 
of originality, that the production of an international language 
was not required since one existed—latent in the common ele- 
ments of the various national tongues—and that it had merely 
to be discovered, not invented. 


When Liptay presented the sketch of his “Catholic” language, 
in which the remarks just quoted are to be found, at least two 
major auxiliary language projects were in existence whose com- 
pilers had been guided by a similar, although considerably less 
radical, kind of naturalism. These are F. Schleyer’s Volapiik 
(1880) and L. L. Zamenhof’s Esperanto (1887). This is not the 
place to present a detailed analysis of these languages. What inter- 
ests us at present is merely a comparison of the degree of “nat- 
uralism” characteristic of them both. Volaptik took its roots from 
living languages, predominantly from English, but then proceeded 
to distort them according to fanciful rules and to impose upon 
them an absolutely a priori structure. The roots of Esperanto, on 
the other hand, which are likewise taken from various living lan- 
guages, remain on the whole intact. Futhermore, they were 
selected not exclusively according to arbitrary whims on the 
part of the compiler of the language, as seems to be the case with 
Volapiik, but rather on the basis of a general, although not at all 
systematic, consideration of their international importance. The 
derivational and the grammatical system of Esperanto remained 
highly “artificial”, although it would not be correct to condemn 
them as entirely a priori, for most of their features can be shown 
to be developments from observed data in some living national 
language. 
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The advance represented by Esperanto over Volapiik might 
be ascribed, in slogan form, to more observation, less cogitation. 
After Esperanto, or if one prefers after Liptay, interlinguistics 
was no longer the domain of prolific verbifactors. It had come 
of age as an observational science whose ambition it was to claim 
for all its conclusions the solid foundation of factual research. 


But what made all this work necessary? Liptay wanted to 
discover the actually existing international auxiliary language. 
He himself apparently did not have the time to organize an ex- 
pedition, but what became of the work of all those that came 
after him? Did they find the language Liptay had been bragging 
about or didn’t they? Well, in a way they did: Couturat and de 
Beaufront in Ido (1907), de Wahl in Occidental, Weisbart in 
Europan, Michaux in Romanal, Peano in Latino, and dozens 
of others in a corresponding number of additional schemes a 
detailed account of which can be found in Couturat and Leau, 
Histoire de la Langue Universelle or in Albert Léon Guérard, 
A Short History of the International Language Movement. But 
how was it possible that so many people discovered so many 
different things, though Liptay had claimed that there was 
simply one international language which it took no originality 
to discover? 


Indeed, something is strange about the modern international 
language. Medieval Latin was the international language of the 
cultural internationalism of Catholic Christianity. When the 
Greek Koine was the international language of the Mediter- 
teranean basin, the cultural dynamism corresponding to it was 
that of the last phases of the Hellenistic world. Now, what 
bridges and breaks the national frontiers in modern times, the 
force that is ultimately responsible for twentieth-century inter- 
nationalism, is science and technology in the most comprehen- 
sive sense, including all implications and dependencies. And if 
Hellenism or medieval Christianity or any of the other inter- 
national forces responsible for the existence of various other inter- 
national languages are fully rounded cosmoses, the world of 
science and technology is a discrete accumulation of concepts 
and the corresponding language is a constantly growing list of 
discrete words. Words like automobile, organ, cosmos, motor, 
officer, geisha, coffee, erg, ampére, check, piano, hydrogen occur 
in slightly varying forms in dozens of languages. 


Liptay’s language is no language at all but rather a vocabu- 
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lary. That is what de Wahl, Weisbart, Michaux, and all the 
others, including also Zamenhof, did discover and decided to use 
in a more or less systematic fashion. 


If we traced in Zamenhof’s attitude, underlying his some- 
what half-hearted acceptance of the international vocabulary re- 
_ ferred to by Liptay, some clearly aprioristic principles, progress 
after him could be made only in the direction of a more syste- 
matic reliance on the naturally international vocabulary and a 
reduction of apriorism to a minimum. Its complete suppression 
is impossible. The so-called international language of science 
and technology is characteristically no language but a vocabulary, 
and to develop it into a language one must of necessity make use 
of certain preconceived notions regarding the most desirable 
structure of a practical auxiliary language. 


At this point it is necessary to refer briefly to the work of 
the International Auxiliary Language Association in the United 
States, a New York research institute generally known as IALA. 
This institute was organized in 1924 by Mrs. Alice Vanderbilt 
Morris. The original purpose of IALA was ‘to serve as an inter- 
linguistic clearing house whose work, it was hoped, would 
demonstrate the basic compatibility of the currently diverging 
approaches to the auxiliary-language problem. In course of time 
the purely mediatory function of the institute was superseded by 
an ambitious productive research program. Now it seemed as 
though IALA had decided to add to the various more or less 
fully developed auxiliary-language projects a scheme of its own. 
Actually, however, the language IALA set out to describe was 
rather intended to be a fuller realization of the ideal which all 
its precursors seem to have visualized in progressively clearer 
contour. 


It is IALA’s contention that the internationally current 
vocabulary can be used as a full-fledged language in accordance 
with various more or less distinct systems of morphology and 
syntax. But since these systems, it is claimed, are prevented from 
deviating from each other too radically by the fact that they 
must cope with the same lexical material, they cannot result in 
independent languages, but at best in different dialects of an 
ideal standard. 


IALA’s researchers did elaborate a system of morphology 
and syntax guided by the endeavor to make it the most practical 
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to date. But it was soon recognized that the unique contribution 
to be expected from the IALA laboratories would have to be a 
comprehensive dictionary of the currently international vocabu- 
lary. 

It can be reported that this project approaches completion. 
The first edition of IALA’s Interlingua-English Dictionary com- 
prising some twenty-seven thousand entries is to be published in 
the spring of the year 1951. The principles adopted in its com- 
pilation are briefly as follows: A word appears in several lJan- 
guages either through cognateship or by cultural diffusion. The 
bulk of the existing international vocabulary widely diffused in 
consequence of the impact of modern science and technology is 
composed of Latin and Greek elements. Hence the modern 
Romance languages, especially in conjunction with English, may 
be considered a representative sphere for the collection of gen- 
erally international words. Words of non-Romance origin—in 
so far as they are truly international—are obviously represented 
in this reduced sphere as well. If one stipulates that a word shall 
be deemed international if it is represented throughout the Anglo- 
Romance languages, all international words of Teutonic, Sla- 
vonic, and various exotic origins are duly covered. On the other 
hand, the cognateship of the languages referred to permits the 
development of a methodology of objective standardization of all 
the variants in which a given word appears in the several source 
languages considered. 


For practical purposes, then, [ALA considered a word inter- 
national if it occurred in etymologically identical forms with cor- 
responding semantic values in at least three of the four units, 
Italian, Spanish and/or Portuguese, French, and English. This 
rule was extended in two ways. The three-language requirement 
could be complied with by the inclusion of German or Russian; 
and, secondly, affix formations of frequent occurrence and logi- 
cally definable values were considered drawn into the orbit of 
internationality on the basis of representation in one or two lan- 
guages. The forms in which the words were listed are standard- 
ized forms which might be described as “prototypes’’, i.e., the 
type forms of which the monolingual deviations can be under- 
stood as normal developments in accordance with the character- 
istic traits of each language considered. 


This methodology yielded a vast vocabulary of immediate 
international comprehensibility. It did not yield a complete 
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vocabulary. To close this gap it was stipulated that every con- 
cept currently used in the four language units listed must be 
represented by a word in the “international” vocabulary. The 
various source-language words in use for such concepts were 
considered candidates for the “international” vocabulary and in- 
cluded in it provided they could be said to describe the concept 
in question in terms of previously accepted “international” words. 
Thus the form flammifero, for instance, came to represent the 
concept “match.” 


The dialect of the international language which IALA pro- 
poses to promote—not in opposition to but rather in collabora- 
tion with other dialects—may be illustrated by the following 
extract from a recently published prospectus. 


Le dictionario va comprender circa 27,000 vocabulos international in le 
senso establite per IALA in accordo con le resultatos de su recercas de inter- 
linguistica e linguistica comparative. Un studio exacte de linguas auxiliar ha 
essite facite, specialmente de Esperanto, Ido, Latino sine Flexione, e Occidental. 
Multe linguas national ha essite considerate ante le selection—como le fontes 
le plus representative del vocabulario international—del linguas romanic, le 
anglese, e etiam le germano e le russo. Le vocabulos international presenta se 
inregistrate in le forma del denominator commun resultante del standardisation 
de tote le variantes in le linguas national contribuente. Lor interrelation es indi- 
cate distinctemente in gruppos de derivation in tanto que illes constitue un con- 
tinuitate schematic. Le significationes son definite in anglese. Illes son extracte 
del significationes internationalmente currente. 


Un simple grammatica destinate a actionar le vocabulario in le maniera 
recommendate per IALA va accompaniar le dictionaria; sed iste materia au- 
thenticamente international pote etiam esser usate con altere systemas grammati- 
cal. 


In le presente phase del evolution del lingua international, que es tanto 
necessari in nostre era de communication mundial, [ALA crede que un dictionario 
del vocabulario international in forma general es essential por le futur disveloppa- 
mento del experimentation. Le dictionario de IALA offer le vocabulos commun 
e indubitabilmente international, e sic pone les, como nunquam avante, al dis- 
position del adherentes de omne linguas auxiliar basate super le idea fundamental 
que un lingua international existe potentialmente in le linguas national. 

Nos spera que le presentation de un base commun pro le linguas auxiliar 
essera un medio consolidante pro le activitates diverse de multe gruppos in multe 
Paiess que representa le movimento presente del lingua international. 


A. Gode-von Aesch 


Croton-on-Hudson 








DER STAND DER ARBEITEN AM 
DEUTSCHEN WORTERBUCH* 


gon Schréder konnte im Jahre 1936 in seinem Aufsatz 
“Der verheissungsvolle Stand des Grimm’schen W6orter- 
buches” (Forschungen und Fortschritte, 12. Jahrg., S. 179) auf 
die haufig gestellte Frage, ob wohl die Jahrhundertfeier des 
Deutschen WoOrterbuches im Jahre 1952 den Abschluss des 
Gesamtwerkes bringen werde, mit Bestimmtheit versichern: 
“Diesen Termin braucht ihr nicht abzuwarten.” Heute wissen 
wir, dass der ersehnte Abschluss des grossen deutschen National- 
werkes im Jahre 1952 nicht vorliegen wird. Es lohnt sich, den 
Grtinden dieser neuen Verzogerung nachzuspiiren. 


Um das Jahr 1930 erreichte das Deutsche Worterbuch den 
bis dahin tiefsten Punkt seiner Entwicklung: die durchschnitt- 
liche Leistung des abgelaufenen Jahrzehnts betrug 2 Lieferungen. 
In den Jahren 1928 und 1929 erschien sogar nur je eine 
Lieferung. Weit mehr als eine Million Belegzettel, d.h. die 
Halfte dessen, was die Zentralsammelstelle in Gottingen wahrend 
der Jahre 1908 bis 1912 gesammelt hatte, lag noch unbenutzt, 
nur notdurftig geordnet und fliichtig tberpriift, im Archiv zu 
Gottingen. Noch standen etwa 120 Lieferungen des Werkes aus. 
Die Beendigung musste, falls die Arbeiten in diesem Tempo 
vorangingen, bis an das Ende des Jahrtausends riicken, d.h. die 
Fortsetzung des Worterbuches der Briider Grimm drohte 
tiberhaupt den Sinn zu verlieren. 


Der Notstand war nicht nur eine Folge des verlorenen 
Weltkrieges und seiner verheerenden Nachwirkungen. Schon 
langst hatte sich erwiesen, dass das Arbeitssystem den wachsenden 
Anforderungen des Deutschen Worterbuches nicht mehr geniigte. 
Bis zum Jahre 1930 bestand der Mitarbeiterstab im wesentlichen 
aus einer Gruppe von Universitatslehrern, die als “freie Mitar- 
beiter’” nur nebenamtlich fiir das Deutsche Worterbuch tatig 
waren und sich durch langfristige, personliche Vertrage mit 
dem Verleger S. Hirzel zur Bearbeitung eines ganzen Bandes 





*This report is the work of Dr. Bernhard Beckmann, Director of the Ber- 
liner Arbeitsstelle for the Deutsches Worterbuch. It was sent by him to Professor 
Ralph A. Brenninger of Fresno State College to be read at the MLA meeting 
in Stanford, September 7-10, 1949. The editors of Modern Language Forum 
are grateful that Professor Brenninger has seen fit to make this valuable informa- 
tion available to scholars throughout the country. 
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verpflichtet hatten. Eine termingerechte Ausgabe der Lieferungen 
war bei dieser Zusammensetzung des Mitarbeiterkreises schon 
deshalb nicht méglich, weil die Mitarbeiter wegen der Belastung 
durch den Hauptberuf sich nicht auf einen bestimmten Zeitpunkt 
fiir den Abschluss des Bandes festlegen konnten. Daher 
begrtindete die Berliner Akademie im Jahre 1930 auf Anregung 
von Arthur Hibner ein eigenes Institut, die “Arbeitsstelle des 
Deutschen Worterbuches.” In ihm sollten jiingere Assistenten 
sich ausschliesslich der lexikographischen Arbeit widmen. Damit 
wurde ein Arbeitssystem, das sich bei anderen Grossunter- 
nehmungen, z.B. bei Oxford Dictionary so erfolgreich bewahrt 
hatte, auch auf das Deutsche Worterbuch angewandt. 


Die Erwartung, die die Akademie an die Neugriindung 
knipfte, ging in Erfiillung. Nach einer verhaltnismassig kurzen 
Anlaufzeit setzte mit dem Jahre 1931 eine mit erstaunlicher 
Gleichmassigkeit ablaufende Verdffentlichung von jahrlich 7 
bis 8 Lieferungen ein. Am Ende des ersten Jahrzehnts waren 75 
Lieferungen erschienen, zwei Drittel des Weges war zuriickgelegt, 
und mit sicheren Schritten naherte sich das Werk seinem Ende. 
Da brach der Krieg aus, die Mitarbeiter wurden zum Militardienst 
eingezogen und die Bibliothek und das Archiv mussten wegen 
der drohenden Fliegergefahr verlagert werden. Die Arbeit 
verlangsamte sich und wurde, als bei einem Luftangriff auf 
Leipzig Satz und Manuskript der laufenden Lieferungen im 
Verlagshaus und in der Druckerei vernichtet wurden, ganzlich 
eingestellt. 


Als die Berliner Akademie sich im Spatsommer 1946 wieder 
konstituierte, lag der Entschluss, die Arbeit am Deutschen 
Worterbuch wieder aufzunehmen, bereits vor. Die Ausseren 
Voraussetzungen konnten schon im folgenden Jahre geschaffen 
werden. Die friiheren Institutsraume, die durch Bombenschaden 
schwer gelitten hatten, wurden wieder hergerichtet, die Bibliothek 
nach Berlin iiberfiihrt und auch das unersetzliche Belegmaterial, 
soweit es nicht vernichtet war, im Institut wieder aufgestellt. 


Die Frage, wo der Kreig die Arbeit am Deutschen Worter- 
buch unterbrochen hat, und wie umfangreich die auch heute noch 
ausstehenden Teile sind, kann nur vom Gesamtwerk her 
beantwortet werden. Die nachfolgende Tabelle gibt daher einen 
Uberlick iiber die endgiiltige Gestalt des Deutschen W6rter- 
wie sie Spalte 7 verzeichnet, lasst sich nicht mit absoluter Gewiss- 
buches. Die Zahl der noch nicht verdffentlichten Lieferungen, 
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heit angeben. Sie kann aber durch Umfang und Art des Belegma- 
terials und aus dem Vergleich mit den Abschnitten 4lterer 
Worterbiicher (Heyne, Adelung) annahernd erschlossen werden. 
Die Bande sind der Ubersichtlichkeit wegen in der unten folgen- 
den Tabelle durchgezahlt worden. Diese durchgehenden Zahlen— 
nicht die tatsachlichen Bandbezeichnungen—gelten auch fiir den 
folgenden Text. 
DEUTSCHES WOERTERBUCH 


VON JACOB GRIMM UND WILHELM GRIMM 











GESAMTPLAN 
Lfd| Bd. Ersch. Wortgrenzen nicht abgesch- | Bande 
Nr. | Bez. Jahr lossene 
ersch.b. erschien. fehlende 
z. Wort _Lieferungen 
Ag 1854 | A—Biermolke 
2.) II 1860 | Biermérder—D 
3.) Ill 1862 | E—Forsche 
i E00 3 1878 | Forschel—Gefolgsmann 
5.| IV, 1, Il 1897 | Gefoppe—Getreibs 
6.| IV, I, Ill 1911] Getreide—gewohniglich 
7.| IV, I, IV} 1949 | Gewdhnlich—Gleve 
a: 7, % YV Glibber—*Grazismus Gnepfe 4 8 
9.; IV, I, VI! 1935 | Greander—Gymnastik 
10.| IV, II 1877| H—J 
11.) V 1873| K 
12.; VI 1885| L—M 
13.| VII 1889| N—Q 
14.| VIII 1893 | R—Schiefe 
53.1 5A 1899} Schiefeln—Seele 
16.| X, I 1905 | Seeleben—Sprecher 


37.1. me 8 1919 | Sprecher—Stehuhr 
38.i Xx, H. 1941 | Stehung—stitzig 























19.| X, Ill Stob—*strollen strahlen 5 5 

20.; X, IV 1942 | Strom—Szische 

21.| XI, I, I 1935 | T—treftig 

22.\ Xi. L. Oi Treib—*tyrannisch Tschako 9 | 2% 

23.| XI, II 1936 | U—umzwingen 

24.; XI, Ill 1936 | Un—Uzvogel 

25.| XII, I V—* verzwiefachen verwirren 13 | 2% 

26.| XII, Il Vesche—* Vulkan vorwenden /|12 1 

27.| XIII 1922 | W—wegzwitschern 

ae.) wave eS Weh—* Weltzyklus Wellenschlag | 9 1 

29.) XIV, I, II Wende—* Wiking 9 

30.| XIV, II Wilb—*Ysop wohlgeboren | 7 | 8 

31.) XV Z—*Zitze ziemlich 7 2 

32.| XVI Zobel—Zy presse zwicker 7 2 
Die Schlussworte der einzelnen Bande kénnen nicht mit absoluter 40 


Sicherheit angegeben werden und sind daher mit einem 
Sternchen * versehen 
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l- 
. STAND DER ARBEITEN AN DEN UNVOLLENDETEN BANDEN DES DWB. 


. Bd. 7: gewohnlich—gleve 
“ Der Band wurde 1912 begonnen, die letzte Lieferung gelangt 


soeben zur Ausgabe. Vergl. dazu Vorwort des Bandes. 


Bd. 8: glibber—grazismus 


1936 begonnen, die 5. Lieferung wird noch im Jahre 1949 in 
Satz gehen und enthalt im wesentlichen das Wort GOLD. 
Eine Fortsetzung des Bandes wird voraussichtlich daran 
; scheitern, dass ein Bearbeiter fiir den umfassenden Wort- 


komplex GOTT-GOETZE (mit Komposita ca. 20.000 Belege) 
noch nicht gefunden ist. 


Bd. 19: stob—strollen 


1914 begonnen, das Manuskript fiir die 6. Lieferung wird 


noch im Jahre 1949 in Druck gehen. Es umfasst die Worte 
STRAHLEN—STRAND—STRANG—STRASZE. 


Bd. 22: treib—tyrannisch 


1932 begonnen. Der Druck der 10. Lieferung wird im Jahre 
1949 begonnen. Sie umfasst die WorterTUCH-TUECHTIG- 


TUGEND. Fiir die 11. Lieferung liegt zum Teil schon Manu- 
skript vor. 


Bd. 25: W—verzwiefachen 


1886 begonnen. Die 13. Lieferung erschien 1938. Der Bear- 
beiter, Prof. Dr. Carl Wesle, hat die Arbeit aus gesund- 
heitlichen Griinden noch nicht wieder aufnehmen koénnen. 


Bd. 26: vesche—vulkan 


1913 begonnen. Die abschliessende 13. Lieferung konnte 
noch nicht erscheinen, weil das Belegmaterial wahrend des 
Krieges in der Universitatsbibliothek Bonn vernichtet wurde 
und der letzte Bearbeiter, Prof. Dr. Rudolf Meissner, im 
Jahre 1948 gestorben ist. Die Arbeit ruht daher. 


Bd. 28: weh—weltzyklus 
1911 begonnen. Die Arbeit ruht, weil der umfassende 
Wortkomplex WELT noch keinen Bearbeiter gefunden hat. 
Bd. 29: wende—wiking 
Es ist der einzige Band, der noch nicht begonnen ist. 
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Bd. 30: wilb—ysop 


1913 begonnen. Die 8. und 9. Lieferung gehen noch 1949 
in Druck und umfassen die Worter WOHNEN, WOELBEN, 
WOLF, WOLKE, WOLLE. 

Bd. 31: Z—zitze 


1913 begonnen. Die 8. Lieferung ist in Arbeit. 


Bd. 32: zobel—zypresse 


1914 begonnen. Die 8. Lieferung liegt im Manuskript nahezu 


abgeschlossen vor und umfasst vor allem die Worter 
ZWILLICH, ZWINGEN, ZWINGER. 


Die Ubersicht ergibt, dass von den 32 geplanten Banden 10 
noch nicht abgeschlossen sind. 6 von ihnen (im Buchstaben T,V, 
W,Z) stehen jedoch unmittelbar vor dem Abschluss, da bei ihnen 
insgesamt nur 12 Lieferungen fehlen, d.h. auf den einzelnen Band 
durchschnittlich 2 Lieferungen. Die Arbeit der kommenden Jahre 
wird sich zunachst auf diese 6 Bande konzentrieren, sodass in 
den nachsten 6 Jahren in der Regel jedes Jahr ein Band abge- 
schlossen werden kann. Die tibrigen 4 Bande mit fast 30 Lief- 
erungen erfordern noch umfassende Vorarbeiten. Sie werden 
weitere 6 Jahre beanspruchen. Um das Jahr 1960 etwa kann 
demnach das Gestamtwerk abgeschlossen vorliegen. 


Die Erreichung dieses Zieles hangt ausschliesslich von der 
Zahl und Leistungsfahigkeit des neuen Mitarbeiterstabes ab. Er 
wird sich nur noch zu einem geringen Teil aus “freien”, d.h. 
nebenberuflich tatigen Mitgliedern zusammensetzen, sondern 
fast ausschliesslich aus den hauptamtlich tatigen Assistenten der 
Berliner Zentralstelle und der im Herbst 1946 gegriindeten 
Gottinger Nebenstelle bestehen. Die Berliner Akademie sieht 
es daher seit langem als eine ihrer dringendsten Aufgaben an, 
neue Mitarbeiter fiir diese beiden Institute zu gewinnen. Wenn 
ihr auch erhebliche Mittel zu diesem Zwecke zur Verfiigung 
gestellt sind, so ist sie sich doch auch bewusst, dass die Losung 
dieser Aufgabe gerade im heutigen Zeitpunkte weit schwerer ist 
als bei der Neugriindung im Jahre 1930, denn damals, 10 Jahre 
nach dem ersten Weltkriege, stand bereits ein reicher germa- 
nistischer Nachwuchs an den deutschen Universitaten zur Verfi- 
gung. Der Aufruf zur Mitarbeit brauchte sich auch nicht auf die 
Berliner Universitat zu beschranken, obwohl sie als die grosse 
“Reichs-Universitat” auch die jungen Krafte des Westens und 
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Siidens an sich zog, und fiir die nachste Auswahl geniigt hatte ; 
er konnte sich an samtliche deutschen Universitaten richten. Die 
germanistischen Seminare von K6onigsberg, G6ttingen, Minster, 
Kiel, Miinchen und Wien haben neben Berlin damals ‘die jungen 
Assistenten gestellt, die, in Verbindung mit den freien Mitar- 
beitern, innerhalb eines Jahrzehntes mehr als 75 Lieferungen 
abschlossen und so das Ende des Gesamtwerkes in greifbare 
Nahe rickten. Die politische Entwicklung hat es mit sich 
gebracht, dass ein gleicher Aufruf an die Universitaten des 
Westens und Sitidens ohne Erfolg bleiben miisste. Der ‘“Eiserne 
Vorhang”, der auch die Grenze zweier Wahrungen geworden ist, 
macht es der Akademie unmoglich, auch nur eine wissenschaft- 
liche Kraft jenseits dieser Grenze zu werben. Selbst die wissen- 
schaftlichen Krafte, die in der neu gegriindeten Universitat im 
Westen Berlins herangebildet werden, scheiden aus diesem 
Grunde aus. 


Vorderhand kommt daher nur der akademische Nachwuchs 
der Ostzone und des Ostsektors von Berlin in Frage. Mit der 
Schaffung von 6 neuen Assistentenstellen zum 1. Juni (1949) — 
4 von ihnen konnten bereits besetzt werden—ist der erste Schritt 
getan um den Fortgang der Arbeiten fiir die kommenden Jahre 
zu sichern. Eine weitere Vermehrung der Planstellen ist in 
Aussicht genommen, selbst tiber den Vorkriegsstand hinaus, weil 
sich mehr und mehr herausgestellt hat, dass die Leistungsfahig- 
keit des Einzelnen nicht mehr die gleiche ist und zudem das 
Fehlen einer grossen wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek sich auf den 
gleichmassigen Gang der Arbeit ausserordentlich hemmend 
auswirkt. Es darf nicht ibersehen werden, dass das Belegmaterial 
des Deutschen WoOrterbuches zum Teil in die Tage Jakob Grimms 
zurickreicht und sich gerade bei alteren Exzerpten auf Quellen 
bezieht, die nur in der Berliner Staatsbibliothek oder der Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Breslau vorhanden waren. Beide Bibliotheken 
sind fiir die heutigen Mitarbeiter unerreichbar, und die dadurch 
notwendig werdenden Umfragen bei den Bibliotheken Leipzig, 
Halle,Greifswald und Rostock verzégern die laufenden Korrek- 
turen oft tiber Wochen. 


Ob die dstlichen Universitaten (Humboldt-Universitat Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Halle, Greifswald, Rostock) auf die Dauer imstande 
sind, die Liicken im Mitarbeiterstab des Deutschen Worterbuches 
aufzufiillen, mag fraglich erscheinen, gerade jetzt, wo die Hoch- 
schulen der Sowjetzone mitten in einem Prozess der sozialen 
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Umschichtung stehen. Auf die Dauer wird man auf die Mithilfe 
des westlichen Deutschland nicht verzichten konnen und zwar 
nicht nur aus sachlichen Erwagungen: Das Deutsche Worterbuch 
ist ebenso wie die Monumenta Germaniae Historica ein gesamt- 
deutsches Unternehmen und muss von der gesamten Nation 
getragen werden. Es ist der dringende Wunsch der Berliner 
Akademie, dass die politischen Grenzen innerhalb Deutschlands 
fallen und die gesamte deutsche Wissenschaft zur Mitarbeit 
herangezogen wird, damit iiber die Zonengrenzen hinweg die 
Einheit der Nation auch in dem grossen Werke der Briider 
Grimm ihren symbolischen Ausdruck findet. 














CLARIN AND HIS CRITICS 


IKE the trumpet from which he took his pen name (Clarin) 
Leopoldo Alas was not a man to be ignored. The shrill, 
sharp notes of his critical solos, which reverberated across Spain 
for a quarter of a century, produced no ambiguous reactions. Ac- 
cording to Gonzalez Serrano, one either had to hate Clarin with 
“odio africano” or praise him “hasta las nubes.”* Emilio 
Bobadilla, in the days of his friendship with Alas, expressed the 
same emotional dilemma. He found it difficult to judge Clarin 
“con criterio sereno y frio” simply because there were so few 
people who did not hate him.? 


Leopoldo Alas was neither a man of placid temperament nor 
an impartial critic. Throughout his life he was dominated by a 
fear of what Rodo called democratic mediocrity* and he con- 
ceived his role as the critic to be the defense and perpetuation of a 
small literary aristocracy. The battle which raged about him 
during his entire literary career was not, consequently, concerned 
primarily with matters of fundamental literary values, systems 
of criticism, or aesthetics; it revolved, rather, around his dicta 
concerning the writers to be included in the royal retinue of his 
literary “monarchy.” 


As may be expected, the literary “giants” of his time, Galdos, 
Valera, Pereda, Giner de los Rios, Palacio Valdés, Campoamor, 
Nuiiez de Arce, Echegaray, and Pardo Bazan formed his aristo- 
cracy and may be counted, with few exceptions, among his 
friends. His enemies numbered more than his friends. They in- 
cluded not only those writers who have justly disappeared with 
the passage of time, the critics who legitimately disagreed with 
his bitter and sarcastic treatment of his opponents, but also the 
younger talent which was struggling for a reputation, men like 
José de Cuéllar, Maeztu, Pio Baroja, and Valle-Inclan. 


The clamor against Clarin was constant throughout his crit- 
ical career, but his public defenders, among his hand-picked 
literary aristocracy, were exceptionally few. In his praise Clarin 
always gave more than he received in return. This suggests that 


1Alas entitled one collection of essays Solos de Clarin. 

2U. Gonzalez Serrano, Estudios criticos (Madrid, 1892), pp. 149-150. 

3Emilio Bobadilla, Escaramuzas (Madrid, 1888), p. 141. 

4For additional information on Alas’s political views see W. E. Bull, “‘The 
Liberalism of Leopoldo Alas’’, Hispanic Review, X, 329-339. 
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the great writers thought it prudent not to identify themselves too 
closely with a man hated by so many. Only Echegaray and Galdos 
wrote introductions for his works. In private correspondence all 
of the important writers paid tribute, not always free from per- 
sonal interest, to the fiery critic from Oviedo. Castelar sang him 
a siren’s song for years in order to get him into politics and 
ended his personal letters with warm phrases of intimacy. Galdos, 
of whom Clarin wrote 34 laudatory articles totalling 355 pages,® 
encouraged his friendly press agent constantly in private letters. 
“Descifré con el gusto y el trabajo de siempre,” he wrote in July, 
1884, “Su gratisima y egiptologica carta. Sus cartas tienen para 
mi doble encanto, porque, a mas de ser la expresion de amistad, 
el misterio que envuelve la endiablada letra de usted las hace mas 
interesantes.’’* A little later Galdos, apparently with his eye on 
the practical value of greater publicity, urged Alas to write for 
more widely read newspapers. But even Galdos himself, in the 
following year, seemed a trifle worried about the reaction Clarin’s 
excessive praise might produce and he wrote him lightly but 
cautiously on the subject. 


Tres embestidas le meti a su carta y hasta la terccra no pude entender 
palotada de lo que decia. Pero como los elogios se entienden siempre aunque 
estén escritos en Sanscrito o Caldeo, desde la primera embestida se me figuré que 
Lo Prohibido le habia gustado a V., cosa que verdaderamente me produjo satis- 
faccion. Con todo, no puedo desechar de mi la idea de que V. gasta siempre 
conmigo benevolencias exageradas y por tanto sospechosas. Cualquiera diria que 
yo le tengo embrujado a V. porque siendo V. tan tirano para todos, sdlo para mi 
es indulgente.7 


Galdos continued to keep up a close and encouraging correspond- 
ence with Alas but it was not until 1900, just a year before Alas’s 
death, that he publically praised any of his writings at length. 
At this time he wrote his introduction to the new edition of La 
Regenta, in which he attempted a defense of the Spanish version 
of French naturalism and praised Alas as a novelist. It is José 
Balseiro’s opinion, however, that Galdos felt the need of pulling 
his punches in his critical estimate of La Regenta. Galdds 
“entendia,” Balseiro asserts, “asimismo, que el estado de la 
cultura espafiola en los dias que escribio el elogio, incierto y un 


SThe collected essays were published at Madrid, i912, with the title, 
Galdés. 

6Quoted by Juan Antonio Cabezas, “Clarin’’ el provinciano universal 
(Madrid, 1936), p. 133. 

7Quoted by Edith Fishtine, “ ‘Clarin’ in His Early Writing’, The Ro- 
manic Review, XXIX, 334. 
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tanto enfermizo, con desalientos y suspicacias de enfermo de 
aprension, le imponia la critica afirmativa.’’® It may be suggested, 
as an alternative, that Galdoés was simply paying off a debt of 
gratitude at a time when the storm clouds were gathering with 
increasing density around the head of Leopoldo Alas. 


The younger generation was bitterly attacking Alas for his 
perennial defense of the established writers and his almost con- 
stant, often personal, attack upon nearly all beginners. In 1895 
José de Cuéllar published his Dioses caidos. He put Clarin at 
the head of the list. He bitterly attacked him for defending only 
the older writers, protested against the benevolent treatment of 
the literary failures of the great and the vicious attacks on similar 
failures of the newcomers, and maintained that his reputation 
was not “de las mas sanas.” He accused him of being insincere, 
unnecessarily caustic, over-emotional, and partial.® 


Four years later Luis Ruiz Contreras outdid Cuéllar with 
Los funerales de Clarin. He lashed out, in a manner which Alas 
can no more than equal at his best, at the partiality of Clarin and 
at his sarcasm. His funeral sermon, however, sounds more like 
a furious coup de grace. It is worth quoting in part since it typifies 
the state of mind of the younger writers at a critical period in 
Spanish letters. 


De todo lo que decia Clarin, apenas quedaria memoria. El nombre de 
Clarin va ligado a todo lo pasajero; ni un solo juicio suyo sintetiza ni pone de 
relieve la obra de un autor famoso. Cuando habla de los pequefios logra 
entretener; cuando estudia obras de los grandes, no consigue interesar. Ninguno 
le debe un rasgo ni una revelaci6n oportuna. Jamas profundiza en el caracter 
ni en el estilo; jamas hace vivir a sus autores. . . . Clarin es impotente para eso; 
le falta vigor, intensidad; cuando no hace reir, aburre; cuando no hiere, no 
interesa; frio como el cristal, cuando ama. No sabe amar; su dulzura es insipida; 
su palabra no no tiene calor; su caricia estremece como el contacto de los reptiles; 
no sintetiza ni acusa un perfil que sea remedo posible de un alma . 


Clarin sera de los infelices que presencian su entierro; ya le queda poca 
vida literaria; se defiende con furor, pero el furor no redime; muere poco a 
poco en la conciencia de los mismos que le admiramos; muere y deja en el corazén 
de los jévenes una terrible angustia, un descreimiento espantoso, porque su critica, 
facil y grosera, no ha creado nada y ha pervertido al publico, ensefiandole a 
juzgar y no a sentir.10 


8José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espanoles modernos (New York, 1933), p. 
352. 

2José de Cuéllar, Dioses caidos (Clarin, Pardo Bazén, Galdés) (Madrid, 
1895), p. 22. 

10L, R. Contreras, ‘‘Los funerales de Clarin’’ in Memorias de un des- 
memortado (Madrid, 1902), pp. 193-194. 
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While Contreras is obviously hoping to accomplish his purpose 
with loaded words, it must be pointed out that Andrés Gonzalez- 
Blanco, one of Alas’s greatest admirers, echoes him on the point 
of Clarin’s critical degeneration toward the end of his life. 


Por dilapidar demasiado su talento consumi6 su talento, y a lo ultimo ya 
se retorcia en convulsiones de impotencia. Acaso ha valido mas que muriese; 
porque asi sdlo nos queda hoy su obra fresca, jugosa y trabajada. Fué un 


libertino de las ideas; y los libertinos, sean cerebrales o sensuales, siempre terminan 
mal.11 


Subsequent writers have found it an uncomfortable task to 
deal impartially with Alas’s fondness for the great and his whip- 
lash treatment of the new and small. Gonzalez-Blanco, in 1923, 
is typical of those who felt his memory should be kept alive but 
who could not overlook his faults. His praise is heavily weighted 
with benevolent condemnation. 


Es cierto que fué a veces injusto, acrimonioso y virulento; que tronchdé en 
flor muchas ilusiones mozas, que apagé muchos juveniles entusiasmos; que 
extrem6 sus imposibilidades hasta la violencia; que prolongé demasiado in- 
justificadas detracciones; que violent6 a ratos reglas de buen gusto y no pocas 
finezas de cortesia; que sembré la discordia entre las gentes de letras; que respetd 
mucho a los consagrados por sacrificar mejor a los inéditos; que escribid muchas 
veces por lucro y jornaleria. . . . Pero jtan fervoroso enamorado del Arte!12 


Azorin found himself in a somewhat similar dilemma. In 
1899 Clarin had singled him out from among the younger 
writers with considerable flattery, saying “si publica muchos 
trabajos como el titulado ‘Mi critico’, acabara por merecer que 
vea en él una de las pocas esperanzas de nuestra literatura 
satirica,’'* and Azorin, enjoying this rather unique distinction, 
became a devotee to the cult of Leopoldo Alas. But even he found 
it necessary to justify Clarin’s benevolence to the great and his 
harshness to those less fortunate by the curious conclusion that 
he was never a critic at all. 

Ha sido realmente Clarin critico literario? Critico literario que entra 
dentro de la obra, que nos dice c6mo esta construida, que lo descompone en sus 
menudas piezas—al igual de un relojero con un reloj—, y luego la vuelve 
limpiamente a montar; critico literario, repetimos, jlo ha sido Clarin? Se nos 


antoja que su obra de critica seria no podra dar mucha y segura informacién 
respecto a la produccidn literaria mas eminente de la pasada centuria.14 


11A. Gonzalez-Blanco, Historia de la novela en Espana (Madrid, 1909), 
pp. 496-497. 


12A. Gonzalez-Blanco, ‘‘ ‘Clarin’, como critico’’, in Nuestro Tiempo (Octo- 
ber, 1923), pp. 10-11. 

13]bid., p. 10, footnote. 

14J. Martinez Ruiz (Azorin), Paginas escogidas (Madrid, 1917), p. 15. 
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Oddly enough we find Azorin, in defense of Alas, repeating sub- 
stantially what Contreras had already said in attacking him. 
Azorin felt that Revilla, often attacked by Alas as an incompetent 
critic, was much more penetrating, and he concludes his defence 


with the contention that Alas was more of a philosopher than a 
critic. 


Marian Aramburo y Machado, another admirer of Alas, 
plays down Clarin’s reputation as a philosopher but seconds the 
opinion of Contreras and Azorin that Alas should not be held up 
for his critical works. He expresses the belief, more in agree- 
ment with modern criticism, that he will be remembered more 
for his creative writings.” 


Emilio Bobadilla and James Fitzmaurice-Kelly stand out 
against the general opinion and robustly accept Alas’s method of 
criticism with a minimum of emphasis on his faults. Bobadilla 
reports that Cénovas y su tiempo kept him in stitches, and though 
he admitted that Alas’s criticism was “acre y virulento” he main- 
tained it to be “justa y razonada las mas veces.’"* Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly wrote, in 1898, what is probably the staunchest defence 
of Alas ever published: 


In all the length and breadth of Spain no writer (with the possible ex- 
ception of that slashing, incorrigible, brilliant reviewer, Antonio de Valbuena) 
is better known and more feared than Leopoldo Alas. . . . Alas is often accused 
of fierce intolerance as a critic; and the charge has this much truth in it—that 
he is righteously, splendidly intolerant of a pretender, a mountebank, or a 
dullard. He may be right or wrong in judgment; but there is something noble 
in the intrepidity with which he handles an established reputation, in the infinite 
malice with which he riddles an enemy. An ample knowledge of other litera- 
tures than his own, a catholic taste, as pretty a wit as our days have seen, and 
a most combative, gallant spirit make him a critical force which, in the whole, 
is used for good.17 


If Alas’s theories and practices brought protests from his 
critics both contemporary and subsequent, La Regenta produced 
a still greater furor. Perhaps no other book, unless it be Pardo 
Bazan’s La cuestion palpitante, created so much bitter controversy 
during the lifetime of the critic. The novel was not long off the 
press when Martinez Vigil, the bishop of Oviedo, sent out a pas- 


18M. Aramburo y Machado, ‘“‘E! gallo de Sdcrates’’ in Literatura critica 
(Paris, n.d.), p. 90. 
16Op. cit., p. 133 


17J, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, A History of Spanish Literature (New York, 
1898), p. 391. 
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toral letter condemning it and its author. The literary world was 
split. As usual the great names of the period confined their 
praise to private correspondence. On September 28, 1885, Juan 
Valera wrote to Menéndez y Pelayo for a copy of the novel. 
Envieme usted, en cambio, por el mismo conducto, un ejemplar de la 


novela de Leopoldo Alas La Regenta, de la que veo que hacen los periddicos los 
encomios mas extraordinarios, y que yo no dudo sea buena.18 


And Menéndez y Pelayo replied with no small praise of the work. 


Yo enviaré un ejemplar de La Regenta, de ‘Clarin’, donde, como usted vera 
se anuncia un grandisimo talento de novelista, en medio de ciertas inexperiencias 
y rasgos de mal gusto.19 
Galdos also contributed his epistolary praise of the novel and 
wrote to Alas saying, “Los personajes y sucesos de su obra me 
acompafian a todas partes. Si yo sofiara (y no suefio nunca) 
sofiaria con ellos, Crea usted que su obra la tengo metida entre 
ceja y ceja en términos que no me deja vivir.””*° When the second 
part of the novel came out Galdds, on being urged by Alas to give 


his frank opinion of it, replied that he considered him a novelist 
of the first order. 


The novel was received with either inordinate praise or 
inordinate condemnation and no one treated it with the critical 
impartiality which it deserved. Bonafoux produced his satirical 
Novelistas tontos which started a long polemic between him and 
Clarin. With biting sarcasm and no little amount of misdirected 
wit he attacked the work, declared it to be stupid, boring, com- 
mon, unrealistic, poorly organized, and, worst of all, partly 
plagiarized from Madame Bovary. The Magistral, he protested, 
“es en caracter completamente falso y completamente lila en 
prosa naturalista.”*" It was his opinion, likewise, that the novel 
was too long and that it owed its length merely to Alas’s desire 
to make something big out of it. 


If one feels that Bonafoux was unjust in his diatribes 
against La Regenta, in spite of some penetrating analysis of its 
flaws, one is left non-plussed by the vitriolic attack of Francisco 
Blanco Garcia. He proposed to destroy Alas’s reputation in one 
fell swoop and to cast his remains into the abyss of damnation 
forever. 


18Quoted by Balseiro, op. cit., p. 349. 

19]bid., p. 349. 

20Quoted by Cabezas, op. cit., p. 136. 

21Louis Bonafoux, Literatura de Bonafoux (Madrid, 1887), p. 222. 
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Mucho menos talla que el autor de El enemigo mide el de La Regenta, 
disforme relato de dos mortales tomos que alguien calificé de arca de Noé, con 
personajas de todas las especies, y que si en el fondo rebosa de porquerias, vul- 
garidades y cinismo, delata en la forma una premiosidad violenta y cansada, 
digna de cualquier principiante cerril. Malhumorado Clarin por la acogida que 
tuvo su primer novela, se did a elaborar otra, que ha aparecido al cabo de seis 
aos, cayendo como losa de plomo sobre su reputacién, acabandole de desprestigiar 
entre la media docena de espafioles de escarabajo, amasada sin arte alguno con el 
cieno de inverosimiles concupiscencias, caricatura del naturalismo, en que la 
impotencia para luchar con Zola en otro terreno se suple con la exageracién 
disparatada del vicio. Leopold Alas se propuso que nadie le echara el pie delante 
en lo que toca a amontonar atrocidades, e hizo que los malvados de Su unico hijo 
fuesen a la vez tontos de capirote. Fuera de eso, el lector no acaba de enterarse 
nunca del camino por donde va a tirar la narracién, y martirizado por aquel 
logogrifo y aquella prosa igualmente infernales, tira también el volumen de las 
manos.22 


The critics of the succeeding generation have not showered 
La Regenta with unqualified praise. Azorin’s opinion was that 
the book might well be reduced to one volume and that Alas, 
when he wrote it, had not yet learned the supreme formula of 
art, simplicity.22 This note of criticism runs through most of 
the articles dealing with the novel. Sainz y Rodriguez wrote, 
“es una obra difusa,’** and Gonzalez Serrano declared that it 
was a great work “aunque un tanto diluida.”?® The modern 
estimate of the work as exemplified by Balseiro and Cabezas still 
concedes it a place among the important novels of the century. 


Neither during Alas’s lifetime nor in the years immediately 
following was there any general agreement on what part of his 
work his reputation would stand. Contreras thought little of him 
as a critic; Azorin agreed and praised him as a philosopher. 
Aramburo y Machado contradicted Azorin on this point. Andres 
Gonzalez-Blanco felt Alas would be remembered not as a critic 
but as a short story writer.2® An unidentified S. S., writing an 
introduction to a modern edition of ; Adios, “Cordera”!, printed 
in Buenos Aires, picks up the same opinion. 


Su critica no era nada mas que circunstancial; tenia el sello del momento, 
se detenia en temas y asuntos que actualmente nada indican, era un factor de 


22Francisco Blanco Garcia, La literatura espanola en el siglo XIX (Madrid, 
1910), pp. 546-547. 

23Op. cit., p. 92. 

24Pedro Sainz y Rodriguez, Discurso leido en-lo solemne apertura del 
curso académico de 1921-1922 (Madrid, 1921), p. 73. 

25Op. cit., p. 150. als 

26A. Gonzalez-Blanco, ‘‘El espiritu de ‘Clarin’ ’’ in Nuestro Tiempo (Jan- 
uary, 1913), p. 72. 
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segunda mano, en obras y autores que la mayoria, nada dicen en estos tiempos, 
salvo, naturalmente, el caso de Galdés y de Emilio Zola, pero que pasado el 
ciclo de inquietudes y resquemores, hoy esas crénicas tan furibundas, son 
simplemente insignificantes, porque la mayoria de los criticados, pasaron al olvido 
con obras inclusive. 


Lo contrario de su obra literaria, pues ésta, cade vez es mas importante y 
goza mas estimaci6n.27 


These opinions strike a strange contrast to the prediction 
made by Gonzalez Serrano in 1892 that Alas would always be 
remembered as the writer of folletos literarios. Serrano did not 
hesitate to compare his folletos with Balzac’s Comédie humaine 
and to set Alas above Sainte-Beuve.?* 


Modern writers tend to make of Alas a dilettante and a sort 
of intellectual butterfly of some potentialities who wasted his 
energies on worthless things and left undone much that might 
have increased his prestige. Of all his critics Serrano gives, per- 
haps, the best analysis of Alas as a thinker. He reports that he 
was somewhat impressionable, serious and “algo petrificado en 
idealismos difusos, que no lograba concretar.” As he grew older 
he drew back from his old idols, became dogmatic—Cejador y 
Frauca goes farther and says pedantic—developed a certain 
antipathy for modernism, “y quiso recabar la exclusiva del cetro 
literario, que se alejaba de él y de sus cristalizaciones.” As a 
thinker, Serrano goes on, he was contradictory, extremely com- 
plex, somewhat indecisive, aristocratic, and he exhibited a tend- 
ency, as he grew older, to mysticism and conservatism.?® 


The estimate of what influence Alas had on succeeding gen- 
erations and on the one taking shape toward the end of the cen- 
tury shows the usual contradictions found in most of the state- 
ments of his critics. Azorin in Clasicos y modernos declares that 
“después de muerto se ha ido haciendo en su torno el olvido,’’*° 
and Cejador y Frauca says the same but adds that “comienza a 
brillar para la historia literaria entre los escritores sus coetaneos, 
como un segundo Larra del siglo xix.” 


27Pp. 8-9. The edition has no date. 

28Op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

29U. Gonzalez Serrano, ‘‘Un dia de luto’’ in La literatura del dia (Bar- 
celona, 1903), pp. 141-145. 

30J. Martinez Ruiz (Azorin), ‘Leopoldo Alas’’ in Cldsicos y Modernos 
(Madrid, 1918) IX, 265. 

s1Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana 
(Madrid, 1918) IX, p. 265. 
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If the popularity of his critical works can be considered as 
evidence of what Leopoldo Alas left behind him, it would seem 
that the succeeding generations have found little of value in him. 
Most of his critical essays have never been reprinted since his 
death, and when in 1911-12 his son was convinced that they 
should be re-edited, he found little enthusiasm for the project 
among the publishers. Palau y Dulcet gives what might very 
well be considered the viewpoint of these editors, and certainly 
that of the bookseller: 


Como la mayoria de criticos literarios que en vida son leidos, Clarin 
después de muerto resta casi olvidado. Sus obras se venden poco. Sefialaremos los 
principales para utilidad del estudioso.32 


The studious have not been numerous enough to justify new 
editions of his criticisms. The project to re-edit his works never 
got beyond a collection of essays on Galdos. 


The small number of critical studies dealing with Alas 
attests to the relative insignificance of his reputation today. With 
the exception of the popular essays of Azorin, Cabezas, and 
Gonzalez Blanco, his works have found commentators only 
among scholars. Miss Fishtine sums up the present state of his 
reputation by stating that “his work as a whole, the creation of 
an extraordinarily versatile and complex mind, is virtually un- 
known.” The literary historian cannot afford to overlook one 
of the most important catalytic agents in the literature of that 
age. 


William E. Bull 


University of California 


32A. Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano (Barcelona, 
1923), I, 30. 
33Loc. cit., p. 325. 








HAS IBERO-AMERICA REACHED 
CULTURAL MAJORITY? 


EGEL, in his Philosophy of History, dismisses “the New 

World and the dreams to which it may give rise’’,' circum- 
scribing his speculations within the Old World, “the scene of 
World’s History”,? after affirming that the New has no history 
and, consequently, has no interest for his dialectics. The great 
German idealist considers America “the Land of the Future’”’ ;? 
that is, mere geography, because the New World, still unable to 
cause the emergence of the Spirit—the only possible protagonist 
of history—slumbers in the prehistorical bosom of Nature. 


Spirit is that which knows itself, that which is free and, be- 
ing free, affirms its will in self-legislation. The Spirit, then, 
achieves its self-assertion and thorough development in an or- 
ganized state, the archetype of which is the Prussian monarchy. 


The New World may claim but a humble privilege: “It is 
the land of desire for those who are weary of the historical lum- 
ber-room of old Europe. . .”* On the other hand, races and terri- 
tories are inferior on this side of the Atlantic: 


I will not deny the New World the honor of having emerged from the 
sea at the world’s formation contemporaneously with the old; yet the Archi- 
pelago between South America and Asia shows a physical immaturity. The 
greater part of the islands are so constituted that they are, as it were, only 
superficial deposits of earth over rocks, which shoot up from the fathomless 
deep, and bear the character of novel origination . . .® 


Hegel has no illusions as to the “noble savage” : 


Of America and its grade of civilization, especially in Mexico and Peru, 
we have information, but it imports nothing more than that this culture was 
an entirely national one, which must expire as soon as Spirit approached it. 
America has always shown itself powerless, and still shows itself so. . .6 A mild 
and passionless disposition, want of spirit, and a crouching submissiveness 
towards the Creole, and still more towards the European, are the chief char- 
acteristics of the native Americans; and it will be long before the Europeans 


1W. G. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. by J. Sibree (New York, 
1900), p. 87 

2Ibid., p. 87. 

slbid., p. 86 

4lbid., p. 86 

slbid., p. 81. 

slbid., p. 81 
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succeed in producing any independence of feeling in them. The inferiority of 
these individuals in all respects, even in regard to size, is very manifest . . .7 


A little more than a hundred years after these disdainful 
words were pronounced in Berlin, the Spanish-speaking part of 
the New World shows the symptoms of an all-embracing effort 
towards self-realization, self-knowledge, and cultural emancipa- 
tion. Latin-American thinkers are wondering now whether the 
continent they inhabit has wrought a culture of its own and, if 
not, considering the peremptory necessity of building one in ac- 
cordance with the specific, peculiar problems proposed by Ameri- 
can realities. 


We shall discuss here one aspect of the question being studied 
at present by the aforesaid thinkers: the possibility and indis- 
pensability of an American philosophy, emancipated from Euro- 
pean trends; that is, a philosophy independently elaborated in 
dissimilar circumstances from dissimilar standpoints; in other 
words, a thinking done with clear consciousness of adulthood and 
concomitant maturity. 


One of the surprises of recent years [says the Argentinian philosopher Sr. 
Francisco Romero], is the rapid increase of interest in philosophy in Ibero- 
America. There is no exception in almost all the countries on the Continent and 
on its islands, though, naturally, not all of them exhibit, in the same degree, 
philosophic curiosity and capacity.8 


The present interest in philosophy presents an unusual mani festa- 
tion because, although formerly there were scrupulous and brilli- 
ant thinkers, they speculated in solitude or in classrooms, their 
thinking being the occupation, the privilege, and the enjoyment 
of a few, whereas today philosophy appears as “an ordinary func- 
tion of culture, along with other pursuits of intelligence.”® 


Latin-American philosophers manifest the urge to exchange 
views, to become acquainted with one another, thus establishing 
a constant confrontation of problems and solutions. Another 
feature of this philosophic manner which Sr. Romero calls 
“philosophic normality” and “philosophic climate’’® consists in 
“an amorous return to the past.”"" Ibero-America inquires into 
the sources of former lucubrations in order to promote a feeling 


7Ibid., p. 81 
®8Francisco Romero, Filosofia de la persona, (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 123. 
s[bid., p., 126 

1o]bid., p. 126 

1lbid., p. 130 
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of tradition and of historic awareness of the successive stages of 
her thinking. “Every self-consciousness, upon scrutinizing itself, 
poses a problem of origins, asks where it comes from.’"* 


One Latin-American scholar who inquires into the philoso- 
phic past in search of the spirit of tradition and self-knowledge 
is the Mexican professor, Leopoldo Zea. He has published two 
exhaustively documented books about positivism in his native 
country: El Positivismo en México, Mexico, 1943, and Apogeo 
y decadencia del positivismo en México, Mexico, 1944. However, 
his “amorous return to the past” is but one aspect of his intellect- 
ual preoccupations. He is concerned with America as a cultural 
whole, her place and role in the world, and the problems she con- 
fronts in our time. Sr. Zea has traveled all over the continent, 
eager to see everything, to understand everything. It was in 
Paraguay—the heart of South America—where Sr. Zea arrived 
one day as if in search of the most recondite pulsation, that we 
met the Mexican writer. At that time, Sr. Zea had already pub- 
lished his latest book, En Torno a una filosofia americana, Mexi- 
co, 1945, the theses of which will be summarized below. 


THE THEME OF OUR TIME* 


The question of an American philosophy presents itself now, 
Sr. Zea asserts, demanding our attention and inquiry because it 
is a necessity. Gone are the days when American thinkers won- 
dered whether an American culture existed and speculated as to 
the character which that culture, genuinely indigenous, either 
had already assumed or might sometime assume. 


Those were problems for some thinkers of America but not 
problems of the American man. That is, thinkers formerly faced 
the issue as a speculative subject, whereas today the problem of 
an American culture peremptorily imposes itself upon the thinker : 
it is the theme of the American man. 


The reason is clear and obvious: in bygone days, our conti- 
nent “lived comfortably in the shadow and from the shadow of 
European culture.’’* Today, the shade-tree of that culture can- 
not shelter America any more. “One fine day, the European 


12] bid., p. 130 
*The words ‘America’ and ‘“‘American’’ are to be interpreted in this part 
of the article as meaning “‘Ibero-America’’ and ‘“‘Ibero-American”’, respectively. 


13Leopoldo Zea, En torno a una filosofia americana, (Mexico City, 1945), 
p. 16. 
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man—the cultivator of that tree—chops it off and throws it into 
the fire.” 


That is why the man of America finds himself alone, forced 
to grow up, compelled to use his own reason in order to meet his 
vital needs. Europe can no longer supply him with her tutorial 
inspiration. In other words, the man of America has come upon 
history and must make it now. 


The time has arrived for America to invent new standards 
of living, for she henceforth will not borrow solutions from an 
Old World turned into a chaos of problems. She is, then, called 
upon to perform a personal cultural creation and put an end to 
her passive role of submissive imitation. The guiding voice of 
Europe has become a howl of turmoil and the tall tree of her cul- 
ture is aflame. This urges on America the necessity of “a dis- 
cipline natural to man when in a problematic situation” :* 
philosophy. 


PERSPECTIVISM 


It remains to be ascertained whether it is fitting to speak 
of an American philosophy. Philosophy has always been an at- 
tempt to arrive at truth, a universally valid answer to all vital 
questions of all peoples in all times and places. Nevertheless, his- 
tory shows that such an attempt could never be successful. In 
search of the truth, philosophers were only capable of attaining 
some truths, valid for their own time and place. Their effort, 
however, has not been in vain; for their message, historically 
adequate, revealed some facets of truth. 


This perspectivism, on which Sr. Zea bases the system of 
ideas here summarized, has been propounded by the writings of 
the Spanish philosopher, José Ortega y Gasset, since 1916. In 
El tema de nuestro tiempo, Sr. Ortega says: 


Perspective is one of the components of reality. . . The species aeternitatis 
of Spinoza, the ubiquitous, absolute point of view does not exist: it is a 
fictitious and abstract point of view . . . Two divergent subjects—it used to be 
thought—would come to a divergent conclusion. Now we see that the diver- 
gence between the worlds of the two subjects does not imply the falsehood of 
either of them. On the contrary, precisely because what each one sees is a reality 
and not a fiction, its aspect has to be distinct from that which the other per- 
ceives. That divergence is not a contradiction but a complement. If the universe 


14] bid., p. 16. 
1S[bid., p. 19. 
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had presented an identical face to the eyes of the Socratic Greek and those of a 
Yankee, we should think that the universe has no true reality, independent of the 
subjects. For that coincidence of aspect before two men placed in such diverse 
points as are the Athens of the Fifth Century and the New York of the Twen- 
tieth Century would indicate that it was not a matter of a reality external to 
them, but a fancy that by chance was identically produced in two subjects. . . 
In other words: what is false is the utopia, the non-located truth, the one seen 
from nowhere.16 


This theory, then, explains the character of uniqueness of 
all human circumstances. And since history proves that philoso- 
phic endeavor can capture merely partial, circumstantial truths, 
it must be owned that the local, temporal character and validity 
of philosophy not only allow but require an American philosophy. 
That is why Sr. Zea writes: 


The solution that a man, a people, or a culture has given to its problems 
cannot always be the solution for the problems of another man, another genera- 
tion or culture. This has been one of the errors of our America. We have seen 
that until our day America has done nothing but try to adapt herself to the 
solutions of European culture. This has made the Americans unadapted men: 
the ideas of European culture do not adapt entirely to American circumstances.!7 


Let America live, then, her life with a thorough fidelity to 
what it is and ought to be. Now, the circumstances of America 
involve the question of the culture of Europe; that is, the rela- 
tions of the former with the latter must be previously determined. 


For more than four centuries, the culture of Europe has 
been radiating over America, fecundating the New World. Has 
that culture become ours? Have we assimilated it thoroughly ? Or, 
still another hypothesis, do we keep deep in America a solid, irre- 
ducible foundation of pre-Columbian culture on top of which the 
European one is superimposed ? 


These questions may be answered indirectly by comparing 
Europe and Asia. Asia was invaded long ago by the enterprising 
Europeans. The dynamic invaders took there all the products of 
their genius, both material and spiritual. From the irresistible 
European penetration the Orient accepted only Western tech- 
nique ; the soul of Asia remained Oriental. The Westernization of 
Asia is thus superficial. The man of Asia reveres the age-old tra- 
ditions of his forefathers, ever-faithful to immemorial practices, 
rites, beliefs, and feelings. Asia is, besides, hostile to the West, 


16José Ortega y Gasset, El tema de nuestro tiempo (Buenos Aires, 1939), 
pp. 91-2. 
17Leopoldo Zea, op. cit., pp. 27-8. 
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still resenting its penetration as a sort of conquest. 


Now then, may we Americans think in the same way concerning European 
culture? May we think like the Asiatic and consider that the said culture has 
come to complicate our circumstance and that by doing away with the former 
we may do away with its complications?18 


The answer is negative because if America had reacted like 
Asia, she would have a culture of her own, and America has no 
such culture. America has no Weltanschauung, either Aztec or 
Mayan. In reality, such a Weltanschauung is as extraneous to 
us as any Asiatic conception of the world. 


In short, America has just a longing for a genuine culture; 
that is, for something which does not yet exist. America consti- 
tutes a program to be realized. Nevertheless, ‘European culture 
has for us a meaning of which the autochthonous cultures of 
America are devoid . . . In fact, we do not look upon ourselves 
as legitimate children of it, but as illegitimate ones who enjoy 
the usufruct of possessions to which they have no right.”'® 


The gist of the American cultural drama lies in this incon- 
testable fact : her ideals, her ideas, her beliefs are European. And 
yet all that is European, because of being borrowed, still belongs 
to its owner. The result of this conflict is a feeling of inferiority. 
It is not rooted in either a racial or a telluric reason as Hegel 
thought. This feeling is due to the discrepancy between what 
Americans are and the ideas they profess. They try to achieve 
what does not belong to them and, because their attempt proves 
impossible, their feeling of impotence emerges. They do not 
realize that precisely in that impossibility of becoming what is 
alien to them, the secret and the strength of their real personality 
are to be found. 


Americans do not know themselves and consequently they 
attempt to impersonate the Europeans, failing thus to discover 
and develop their authentic originality. Blind to their inner 
nature, intent on imitating, on playing a role which does not fit 
them, they are “like a manservant dressed in his master’s suit.’’?° 


Sr. Zea exemplifies dramatically the bitter consequences of 
this maladjustment : 


He [the American] neither cares for the past nor the future. The only 


1elbid., p. 42 
19] bid., p. 44 
20/bid., p. 53. 
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thing that matters is today. . . Hence our politics has been reduced to bureau- 
cracy. Politics is but the instrument to obtain a bureaucratic position which 
may allow us to live at least for today. Our revolutions, our political ideals 
degenerate into bureaucracy. . . Selfishness is a corollary to this feeling of infer- 
iority. . . selfishness translated into distrust. He who does not trust himself will 
not be able to trust his fellowmen either.21 


THE FAULT IS EUROPE’S 


The European has been indirectly responsible for the mal- 
adjustment of the American. The Old World dreamt of a perfect 
land where ideals hitherto unattainable were at last to be realized. 
But soon after the man of Europe landed in the New World, his 
dreams were confronted with the inexorable realities. The ideals 
he had brought from home were utopic. El Dorado was nowhere, 
a Utopia. 


The man from the Old World wanted America to be what 
Europe could not offer him. In Sr. Zea’s words, America was 
“the model according to which the Western World had to be 
rebuilt.”22 Thus, the disillusionment of the Western dreamer 
marked the beginning of the American’s conflict with himself 
and his milieu. 


Yet, paradoxically, the pessimistic views of the Mexican 
scholar give rise to an optimistic conclusion. If it is acknow- 
ledged that our Americanism proves irreducible to European 
standards, that reveals our having a personality. The discovery 
and development of that hidden personality will signify an au- 
thentic base for an American culture. 


America, though, in the realization of her imperative of au- 
thenticity, must not deny her European heritage. She has to 
capitalize it with her own creative potentialities once she has dis- 
covered them. 


“In the name of an America conscious of her task, an 
American, Alfonso Reyes, claims,’’ quotes Sr. Zea, “the right 
of universal citizenship that we have already conquered.” And 
he says to the world: “We have reached majority. Very soon 
you will be used to counting on us.”#* 


2[bid., pp. 54-5. 

22Ibid., p. 49. 

23[bid., p. 57. Sr. Zea refers to Sr. Alfonso Reyes’ Notas sobre la inteli- 
gencia americana, a speech delivered in Buenos Aires, in September, 1936, at 
the Instituto de Cooperacién Intellectual. The theme discussed at the session of 
the Instituto was: ‘‘Present relations between the cultures of Europe and Latin- 
America.”’ See Alfonso Reyes, Ultima Tule, (Mexico City, 1942), pp. 131-145. 
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THEMES FOR AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


The themes that are proposed for the task of an American 
philosophy should be the eternal, universal concepts such as 
Being, Knowledge, Space, Time, Life, Death, God. This means 
that European speculation is not to be repeated but continued. 
Truthful to his own perspective, the American philosopher will 
contemplate the eternal enigmas in a different light and his 
answer to them, if authentic, will be new, divergent, genuine: 
that is, American. These eternal themes are inevitable. They 
enter into the perspective of all human circumstances because 
man, wheresoever he may be, both in time and space, partakes 
of the universal circumstances of humanity. Among the local, 
particular themes, the first one is history. The process of self- 
knowledge requires a thorough inquiry into the past in order to 
determine both our strength and our limitations. Special stress 
should be given the study of the history of philosophic thought 
in America. The fact that American philosophy does not exist 
because her thinking has always been a “poor copy” of European 
systems is not to discourage the researcher. On the contrary, he 
ought to probe into that very fact. It might not be a negative but 
a positive fact. It might reveal the essence of a philosophic 
Americanism. In sum, Sr. Zea’s demand for an American philo- 
sophy rests upon the assumption that Western civilization is in 
crisis, that this crisis is the outcome of the lack of a coherent 
table of values and that, consequently, America is forced to 
guide herself in thinking and action. 


The history of Western civilization may be considered as the 
drama of men who, in critical moments, having lost faith in ana- 
chronistic ideals, struggle for their salvation until new ideals take 
the place of the old. Thus, the upset equilibrium is restored. Each 
salvation constituted a new coordination between the meta- 
physical plane and the practical plane; that is to say, between 
theory and practice. The historic drama unfolds itself in great 
crises wherein salvation is successively sought in Ideals, in God, 
in Reason. The crisis of our time will be solved when the two 
planes are re-coordinated in a synthesis still unknown and un- 
predictable for us. 


America, therefore, must delve into her own being, mull 
over the uniqueness of her circumstances, descend into the depth 
of her reality and search for her truth. In doing so, she will come 
of age and, rejecting all feeling of inferiority, true to her im- 
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perative of authenticity, will play a part in the struggle for uni- 
versal salvation. 


ANALYSIS OF SR. ZEA’S VIEWS 


Sr. Zea has endeavored, from his Mexican standpoint, to 
visualize the problems of America and, with utmost sincerity, 
has expressed his conviction and his hope. For, if Sr. Zea’s 
disquisition seems severe as to the acknowledgement of America’s 
drawbacks, his honest recognition of them turns into optimism 
as he asserts that maladjustment indicates undiscovered person- 
ality; that feeling of inferiority will be dispelled by self- 
knowledge eventually giving rise to a sense of responsibility 
and that, in short, what seems to be inability, impotence, is 
nothing but self-ignorance. 


As to the assertion that the adulthood of America “seems 
to have begun”** he does not cite any examples to justify his 
belief. He has pointed out the means by which to achieve the 
goals proposed and has been most frank and objective as to the 
obstacles. But he has spoken in terms of futurity, dealt with 
desiderata and yet made the latter appear as facts in the process 
of accomplishment. Now, even though there be some Americans 
conscious of the real problems confronting their continent, this 
is no reason to deduce that America has achieved self-awareness, 
nor that she has reached majority. That majority will be a fact 
when America has developed a culture of her own, when that 
acknowledged feeling of inferiority is entirely eradicated, when 
her philosophy assumes definite personal characteristics; in 
short, when the world looks at Amerca as a cultural achievement. 


However, we do not know ourselves yet as Sr. Zea claims. 
Very few Americans—not to say exclusively Sr. Zea and some 
of his fellow philosophers—are now discovering that our cultural 
deficiency is due to an incongruence between that which we 
actually are and the ideas we profess. The essence of our Ameri- 
canism lies underneath our apparent inferiority, our apparent 
inability to create. If we affirm this, we assume the existence 
of a reality still unknown to us. That reality is precisely our 
Americanism. To apprehend that reality, to conceptualize it, to 
exploit and develop it, will amount to self-knowledge and an 
emancipated creativeness. 


24Leopoldo Zea, op. cit., p. 78. 
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On the one hand, Sr. Zea advocates the necessity of dis- 
covering that hidden, recondite reality; he points to it as the 
task of America; that is, as a prerequisite, as a duty, as an im- 
perative. On the other hand. if even the intelligentsia of America 
cannot yet apprehend, capture, conceptualize that momentous 
reality, how could we claim majority, lacking as we do self- 
knowledge and being thus incapable of a self-development? That 
would be begging the question. 


Perhaps Sr. Zea has not been accurate in attributing to 
Anglo-America a feeling of inferiority similar to that of Ibero- 
America. To assert that Anglo-America hides that feeling under- 
neath “the gigantic, the colossal, that is, the quantitative,”’2* 
is a failure to perceive the underlying and obvious achievements. 
Futhermore, if what matters to Anglo-America is not creation 
for the sake of creation but the actualization of the dream of 
Europe, as Sr. Zea argues, and if that dream, or part of it, has 
been realized, we ought not to forget that that dream was essen- 
tially human, and its sole realization would amount to what has 
to date proved unattainable; that is .. . Utopian. 


It seems, therefore, more plausible to agree with Arnold J. 
Toynbee on his assertion that Anglo-America, or rather the 
United States, is the first nation “to reach maturity’’** in the 
New World. And so far as philosophy is concerned, it also seems 
plausible to agree on its having reached maturity. The British 
philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, puts the names of René 
Descartes and William James together. “They each of them,” 
Mr. Whitehead says, “open an epoch by the clear formulation 
of terms in which thought could profitably express itself at 
particular stages of knowledge, one for the Seventeenth Century, 
the other for the Twentieth Century.’?7 Thus, an authentic 
Anglo-American philosophy entered into the history of 
Philosophy. 


ARE PHILOSOPHIC THEMES TO BE PROPOSED? 


The Argentinian philosopher, Sr. Risieri Frondizi,?* though 


professing confidence in the future of an Ibero-American philo- 


28] bid., p. 52. 

26Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, (Oxford University Press, 
1948), p. 116. 

27Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, (New York, 
1948), p. 147. 

28Risieri Frondizi, ““;Hay una filosofia iberoamericana?’’, (in Realidad, 
Vol. III, No. 8, 1948), pp. 158-170. 
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sophy, believes like Sr. Zea that at present there is no originality 
in the speculation of the southern half of the Western Hemishere. 
Problems and questions which there constitute subjects of inquiry 
are all either of European extraction or with European meaning. 


Sr. Frondizi distinguishes five stages in the process which, | 
from the aboriginal, pre-Columbian cultures, Ibero-America 
will have to go through in order to achieve a philosophic ability 
that she may be able to call her own. Of these five stages, 


Ibero-America has reached the fourth one. The first stage was 
the indigenous Weltanschauung; the second, the Christian | 
philosophy brought by the conquistador at the time when scholas- ; 


ticism had been superseded in Europe; the third, positivism, 
characterized by its employment of philosophic doctrines for 
political or educational purposes. Positivism, then, besides its 
limitations of a theoretical order, was used as a polemical, 
militant doctrine. 


The fourth stage, which is now in full swing, shows a real 
amor intellectualis. Philosophy is no longer an instrument; it 
is at last studied for its own sake. But even though Sr. Frondizi 
agrees with Sr. Francisco Romero on the existence of a “philo- 
sophic climate,” he is skeptical as to the actual originality of the 
present stage. Ibero-America, he argues, is still being supplied 
ideologically by Europe and in spite of the fact that the imported 
ideas may undergo some transformations, “the necessary process 
of digestion has not yet been completed.”?* 





~————~w 


In regard to determining today the characteristic which an 
Ibero-American philosophy will assume tomorrow, Sr. Frondizi 
considers such prophesying naive. No one can anticipate the 
subsequent developments of a non-existent philosophy. Thus, 
to propose themes for the future task is to think of what is Ibero- 
American and to forget what is philosophic. For Descartes, 
Hume, Kant, like other great European philosophers never set 
themselves to philosophize in a French, or English, or German 
fashion. They simply did philosophize. The character of a philo- 
sophy is the consequence of the character of a country, or epoch 
—not the result of a deliberate purpose. 
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The yearning for an indigenous philosophy in Ibero- 
America as manifested in various countries seems to Sr. Frondizi 
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“the naive aspiration of an adolescent who wants to wear long 
trousers in order to pass for a grown-up revealing with such 
pretension his adolescense.’’*° This was due partly to a wrong 
interpretation of Ortega y Gasset’s perspectivism which was 
hailed enthusiastically as an exhortation to achieve philosophic 
emancipation. Each Orteguian thinker set himself to philosophize 
from his circumstances. The outcome was a provincialization of 
circumstances, “Provincialism is an enemy of philosophy, and 
to try to work out either a Mexican or Argentinian philosophy 
seems a provincial attitude.”™ 


AN AESTHETIC MATURITY 


Ibero-America’s most genuine achievement is, undoubtedly, 
aesthetic. Even when intent on a logical activity, she has shown 
an aesthetic direction. She has expressed the obscure, authentic 
forces lying deep in her being in mighty works of art. “Our 
poetry, our literature, was to be a genuine expression of our- 
selves,” says Sr. Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, and adds, “our poets 
and writers have persisted in the quest; in recent years, musicians, 
architects and painters have joined in it.’’>? 


But the integration of the Ibero-American personality will 
consist of a more elaborate, complex process of which the aesthe- 
tic expression may be the first promising phase. Ibero-American 
painting in its recent successes affords matter for considerations 
of this sort. The fact that “four or five of our painters stand 
out among the great in the contemporary world”®* as inter- 
preters of the American and the universal may validate, after 
further reflections, the suggestion stated above. 


Ibero-American philosophers and essayists are taking up the 
significance of this self-expression carried out by the artists. In 
the preface to Eduardo Mallea’s Historia de una pasién argentina, 
philosopher Francisco Romero*™ finds a similarity between novel- 
ist Mallea’s book and the Cartesian Discourse on Method, and 


solbid., p. 167. 

si[bid., p. 168. 

32Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, Literary Currents in Hispanic America, (Har- 
vard University Press, 1945), pp. 3-4. 

33Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, La cultura en la América Hispana, (Mexico 
City, 1945), p. 172. 

34Eduardo Mallea, Historia de una pasion argentina, (Buenos Aires, 1944), 
*. 38. 
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Colombian essayist German Arciniegas*® speculates about the 
distinction made by Mallea in one of his novels, between “the 
visible and invisible America.” 


This example and others, both recent and old, the enumera- 
tion of which would be unnecessary and tedious, show a keen 
interest in the indigenous on the part of the interpreters of 
America in all manifestations of spiritual life without, of course, 
minimizing the importance of the meaning of the philosophic 
climate lately observable. 


It is then also manifest that Ibero-America is not satisfied 
with remaining mere geography and that the time is not too 
remote for the Spirit to emerge in the fullness of its dramatic 
originality. 


Hugo Rodriguez Alcala 


State College of Washington 


38Germin Arciniegas, Este pueblo de América, (Mexico City, 1945), p. 168. 
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_ AUERBACH, ERICH, Mimesis. Darge- 
stellte Wirklichkeit in der abendlan- 


dischen Literatur. Bern, 1946. 
Rev. by Theophil Spoerri in Triv- 
ium, VI, 297-308, and by Joseph- 
Francois Angelloz in MF, CCCIII, 
334. 


AUERNHEIMER, RAOUL, Franz Grill- 
parzer, der Dichter Oesterreichs. Mit 
17 Bildtafeln. Vienna. Pp. 316. 
unav. 

BABAD, SULAMITH, Der Griine Hein- 
rich und Wilhelm Meister. Ph.D. 
diss., London. unav. 


BAUERNFEIND, LISELOTTE, Karl 
Postl-Charles Sealsfield. Die Demo- 
kratie im Lichte seines literarischen 
Schaffens und. seiner Persdnlich- 
keit. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 177. 
typ. unav. 


BAUMGARTEN, F. F., Das Werk C. F. 
Meyers, ed. H. Schumacher. Zurich. 
Pp. 280. unav. 


BAYANOWSKA, AURORA, Die Literatur 
im Spiegel der Beilage zur Allge- 
meinen Zeitung. Ph.D. diss., 
Munich. Pp. iv, 352. typ. unav. 


BEUTLER, ERNST, “Der Kénig in 
Thule’ und die Dichtungen von der 


Loreley. Ein Essay. (‘‘Goethe- 
Schriften,’’ Erstes Heft.) Zurich, 
1947. 


Rev. by Ludwig Kahn in MDU, 
XL, 365-366. 


BIANQUIS, GENEVIEVE, “La Pologne 
dans la poésie allemande (1772- 
1832)", RLC, XXIII, 57-70. 
Quotes Goethe, Heine, Anastasius 
Griin, Uhland, Hebbel, Ortlepp, 

“la jeune Alle- 


Grabbe, Platen, 
magne’’. 
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BICKLE, ERNEST, Friedrich Ritschl 
und der Humanismus in Bonn. 
Bonn. Pp. 40. unav. 


BIEBER, HUGO (ED.), Heinrich Heine. 
Jiidisches Manifest. New York, 
1946. Pp. viii, 315. 

Highly critical review by Walter 
Wadepuhl in GB, I, 168-169. 


BIETAK, WILHELM, Gofttes ist der 
Orient, Gottes ist der Okzident. 
Eine Studie tiber Josef von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall. (‘‘Europareihe”’) 
Vienna, Zurich. Pp. 44. unav. 


BLACKALL, ERIC A., Adalbert Stifter. 
A Critical Study. Cambridge, Great 
Britain. Pp. x, 432. 

The first comprehensive study of 
the poet in English. Admirable 
analysis of all his works including 
such unduly neglected master- 
pieces as Witiko. Fine appreciation 
of Stifter’s standing in European 
literature. Indispensable. 

Rev. by J. F. Angelloz in MF, 
CCCIV, 727, and also in GLL, I, 
337. 


BOESCH, BRUNO (ED.) Deutsche 

Literaturgeschichte in Grundziien. 
Bern, 1946. Pp. 363. 
Rev. by Arno Schirokauer in MLN, 
LXIII, 348-352. Praises A. Zach's 
chapter ‘“‘Der Realismus’’ on pp. 
289-316. 


BOESCHENSTEIN, HERMANN, Gott- 

fried Keller. Grundziige seines Lebens 
und Werkes. Bern. Pp. 178. 
Mature appreciation of the many 
sides of Keller’s life and works. 
Free from dogmatism himself, 
Boeschenstein succeeds in bringing 
near to us Keller’s Swiss antecedents 
as well as his Christian humanism 
which is so often misunderstood in 
view of the author's reticence. 
Boeschenstein affirms Nietzsche in 
placing Keller next to Goethe and 
Stifter. 

BONWIT, MARIANNE, 


“Effi Briest 
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und ihre Vorgangerinnen Emma 
Bovary und Nora. Helmer,” MDU, 
XL, 445-456. 

Numerous parallels are drawn, but 
it is considered doubtful that Fon- 
tane had a direct acquaintance with 
Flaubert’s novel in 1870. An indi- 
rect acquaintance through Paul Lin- 
dau is suspected. A knowledge of 
Ibsen is established. 


BROEGER, EDUARD, Adalbert Stifter 
und unsere Zeit. Koln, 1947. Pp. 
109. Rev. in Begegnung, Ill, 528. 

BROWNING, R.. M., The Use and 
Significance of the Supernatural in 
the Novellen of Theodor Storm. 
Ph.D. diss, Princeton, typ. Pp. 112. 
Interprets supernatural elements in 
Storm’s Novellen from the stand- 
point of technique and from the 
standpoint of their significance for 
Storm’s religiosity. Storm makes 
increasing use of the supernatural 
as he grows older, A definite change 
in his attitude toward it is revealed 
in the works written after the death 
of his first wife in 1865. 


BUECHNER,- GEORG, Dantons 
Ed. Kurt F. Riedler. Zurich. 
Rev. in Books Abroad, XXIII, 3, p. 
290. 


BUEHRIG, MARGA, Hebbels dramati- 
scher Stil. (‘“‘Wege zur Dichtung’’, 
XXXV). Frauenfeld, 1940. 
Competent, but conservative. Rev. 
by Wolfgang Paulsen in MLN, 
LXIII, 413-415. 


BUESS, EDUARD, Jeremias Gotthelf. 
Sein Gottes- und Menschenver- 
standnis. Zollikon-Zurich. Pp. 301. 
unav. 


Tod. 


BUETTNER, LISELOTTE, Wilhelm 
Raabes ‘“‘Horacker’’. Ph.D. diss.; 
Greifswald. Pp. 63, typ. unav. 


BUETTNER, LUDWIG, Georg Biichner, 
Revolutionér und Pessimist. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Niirnberg. Pp. 144. 
unav. 
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CARRE, JEAN-MARIE, Les écrivains 

francais et fe micage allemand 
(1800-1947). Paris, 1947. Pp. 
224. unav. 
Rev. by Henri Peyre in The French 
Review, XXII, 50-52, by B. Mun- 
teano in RLC, XXII, 146-154, and 
by J. F. Angelloz in MF, CCCII, 
710. 


CLARK, BARRETT H., and FREED- 
LEY, GEORGE (ED.), A History of 
Modern Drama. New York, N.Y. 
Pp. 832. 

Franz Rupp, in Chapter II, and 
Henry Schnitzler, in Chapter III, 
survey briefly the German, and the 
Austrian nimeteenth-century drama. 


COCKBAINE, SHEILA, A sociological 
study of Gutzkow. Ph.D. diss., 
Edinburgh. KOSCH. 

COURCELLE, P. Histoire littéraire des 
grandes invasions getmaniques. Paris. 
Pp. 264. unav. 


CUNZ, DIETER, ““The Forty-Eighter 
Collection at the University of 
Bern,”’ AGR, XV, 1, pp. 4-5. 
Report on the extensive source ma- 
terials and documents pertaining to 
the German fiberal movement held 
by the Library of the University of 
Bern. 


DAHLHAUS, FRITZ. Moértke und 
Goethe. Ph.D. diss., Gottingen. (?) 
unav. 


DOERING, MARIA, Humor und Pessi- 
mismus bet Wilhelm Busch. Ph.D. 
diss., Munich. Pp. 100. typ. unav. 


DOLL, PIERRE, “La sérénité de Stif- 
ter’, EG, lll, 291-296. 
Stifter’s heroic effort to achieve a 
serene life is mot gainsaid by the 
accident of his suicide. 


DRESCH, J., “‘La révolution de 1848 
et la littérature allemande’’, RLC, 
XII, 176-199. 


EASUM, CHESTER V., “Schurz-Kinkel 
Correspondence with Friederich 


Kriiger’’, AGR, XIV, 5, pp. 32-33. 
Kriiger was the innkeeper involved 
in Kinkel’s escape from Spandau. 


EISENHUT, HILDE, Gottfried Kellers 
Prosastil. Ph.D. diss., Munich. Pp. 
131. typ. unav. 


ENGELS, MARGARETHE, Das Verhialt- 
nis Friedrich Hebbels zu Ernst Frei- 
herrn von Feuchtersleben. Ph.D. 
diss, Vienna. Pp. iii, 138, typ. 
unav. 


ENZINGER, MoOrRIZ (Ed.), Ein Dich- 
terleben aus dem alten Oéesterreich. 
Ausgewahlite Briefe Adalbert Stift- 
ers. Innsbruck, 1947. Pp. 328. 
unav. 

Rev. by J. F. Angelloz in MF, 
CCCIV, 725-726. 

, Genius Oesterreichs, Franz 
Grillparzers geistiges Vermachtnis. 
Innsbruck. Pp. 212. unav. 

, A. Stifters Studienjahre. 


(?) 


EULENBERG, HERBERT, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath. Berlin. Pp. 114. unav. 


EWEN, FREDERICK (ED.), The Poet- 

try and Prose of Heinrich Heine. 
New York, N. Y. Pp. 874. 
The editor's introduction is de- 
signed to give the English speaking 
public an appreciation of the poet 
and his works. The English rendi- 
tion of the poetry is by various 
translators, while the prose has 
been translated by the editor. 


FEISE, ERNST, “Heinrich Heine, Polit- 
ical Poet and Publicist,’"’ MDU, XL, 
211-220. 

An address given on the occasion 
of the Heine celebration at Howard 
University, January 21, 1948. 


FELBINGER, ELISABETH, Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbachs dramatische Ar- 
beiten. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 
164. typ. unav. 
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FELDERER, GERTRUDE, Die Kompo- 
sition in Conrad Ferdinand Meyers 
Novellen. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 
181. typ. unav. 


FINGER, WILLI, “Fritz Reuters nach- 
gelassenes Werk Herr von Haken- 
sterz und seine Leibeigenen,” 
Aufbau, IV, 9, pp. 771-776. 
Introduction to Reuter’s only novel 
in standard High German, which 
was never completed. The fifth 
chapter of the novel was reprinted 
in Aufbau, IV, 10, pp. 880-886. 


FONTANE, THEODOR, Briefe an die 
Freunde. Letzte Auslese. Ed. Fried- 
rich Fontane und Hermann Fricke. 
2 vols. Berlin, 1943. 

Rev. by Henry H. H. Remak in 
GR, XXIII, 225-227. 

, Frau Jenny Treibel, ed. 
with introduction (pp. ix-xvi), 
notes (pp. 181-209), exercises and 
vocabulary by Myra Richards Jes- 
sen. New York, N. Y. Pp. xvi, 285. 


FRICKE, HERMANN, “Zum 50. To- 

destage von Theodor Fontane, 20. 
September, 1948. Zwei unverdffent- 
lichte Gedichte und ein Brief,” 
Deutsche Rundschau, LXXI, 9, pp. 
227-229. 
Publishes the two unknown poems 
“Die Tage von Dobbertin’’ (1871) 
and ‘‘Herbstgefiihl’’ (1877) and a 
letter by Fontane to his son Theodor 
of October 7, 1890. 


GAUSEWITZ, WALTER, ‘‘Gattungs- 
tradition und Neugestaltung: An- 
nette von Droste-Hiilshoffs Die 
Judenbuche,’””’ MDU, XL, 314-320. 
Die Judenbuche shows evidence of 
the conflict between the traditional 
requirements of objective, repor- 
torial style and the creative style, 
which places more emphasis on psy- 
chology. Thus the work is a 
landmark in the development of 
form. 


GNEUSZ, WALTER CHRISTIAN, Der 
spate Tieck als Zeitkritiker. Ph.D. 


diss., Wirzburg. Pp. 182. typ. 
unav. 


GOTTHELF, JEREMIAS, Sdmtliche 
Werke in 24 Banden und sieben 
Erganzungsbanden, ed. Rudolf 
Hunziker, Hans Bloesch, Kurt 
Guggisberg und Werner Jucker. 
Erlenbach-Zurich, 1911-1948. 
Erganzungsband IV appeared in 
1948 (pp. 349) and contains Gott- 
helf’s correspondence from 1814- 
1838. 


GREGOR, JOSEPH, Das Ssterreichische 
Theater. Von seinen Urspriingen 
bis zum Ende der ersten Republik. 
Vienna. Pp. 334. 48 illustrations. 
unav. 


GRILLPARZER, FRANZ, Samtliche 
Werke. Historisch-kritische Gesamt- 
ausgabe. Im Auftrage der Bundes- 
hauptstadt Wien ed. August Sauer, 
fortgefiihrt von Reinhold Back- 
mann. Abteilung I, Vol. XXIII. 
Vienna. Pp. 586. 1 pl. 

Contains the apparatus to the poems 
and the epigrams. 


GROB, FRITZ, Jeremias Gotthelfs 
“Gold und Geist’. Studien zur 
kiinstlerischen Gestaltung. Olten. 
Pp. 124. unav. 


GUETTINGER, FRITZ, Die romantische 
Komédie und das deutsche Lustspiel 
(“‘Wege zur Dichtung,”” XXXIV). 
Frauenfeld, 1939. 

Hebbel’s comedies as heirs to Ro- 
manticism. 

Rev. by Wolfgang Paulsen in MLN, 
LXIII, 413-415. 


HAUSENSTEIN, WILHELM, Adalbert 
Stifter und unsere Zeit. Ansprache 
zur Feier der 80. Wiederkehr des 
Todestages Stifters. Munich. Pp. 
23. unav. 


HEINE, HEINRICH, Briefe. 1. Gesamt- 
ausgabe nach den Handschriften 
herausgegeben, eingeleitet und 
erlautert von Friedrich Hirth. Vol. 
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I. Mainz, 1948. Pp. lii, 344. unav. 
The Rabbi of Bacherach, 
a fragment, with a selection from 
Heine's letters and an epilogue by 
E. Loewenthal. (“Schocken Li- 
brary,”” IV) New York, N. Y., 
1947. Pp. 93. 
Rev. by Marie Syrkis in The Na- 
tion, CLXVI-CLXVII, 329-331. 
, The Sea and the Hills. 
The Harz Journey and the North 
Sea. Translated by Frederic T. 
Wood. Boston, Mass., 1946. Pp. 
133. 
Reviewed as of high quality by 
Ralph P. Rosenberg in MLF, 
XXXII, 151-156. 


HEKELE, KARL, Studien zum dich- 
terischen Werke Ferdinand Freilig- 
raths, Ph. D. diss., Vienna, Pp. 
ix, 95. typ. unav. 


HENNING, MARTIN, ‘‘Fontane um 


1848”, Welt und Wort, Nr. 9. 
KOSCH. 
HESELHAUS, CLEMENS (ED.), 


Annette und Levin. Zur Jahrhun- 
dertfeier der Droste. Meersburg, 24. 
Mai, 1948. (‘‘Schriften der Droste- 
Gesellschaft,” VIII) Miinster. Pp. 
25. unav. 


HEUSS, THEODOR, 1848, Werk und 
Erbe. (CES Biicherei, I) Stuttgart. 
Pp. 172. 

Rev. by H. Rothfels in GB, I, 287- 
288. 


HOcK, ERICH, “‘Grillparzer—der Dich- 

ter als Prophet,”’ Hochland, XL, 
330-342. 
Grillparzer’s view of nationalism 
as a danger for humanism. Libussa’s 
vision of the return of the Gods 
lacks Hoelderlin’s inner certainty. 
Grillparzer was worried about west- 
ern man’s future. 


HOFACKER, ERICH P., German Lit- 
erature as Reflected in the German- 
Language Press of St. Louis Prior 
to 1898 (‘‘Washington University 
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Studies,” n. s. XVI), 1946. 
Rev. by Paul G. Graham in GQ, 
XXI, 141-142. 


HUEBENER, THEODOR, “‘Longfellow’s 
Estimate of Heine,’’ GQ, XXI, 117- 
119. Longfellow’s inadequate evalu- 
ation of Heine can be succinctly 
summarized by reversing the well- 
known line from Atta Troll: ‘‘Ein 
Talent, doch kein Charakter.”’ 


JAGERSBERGER, KURT, Der Volks- 
dichter Anton Langer. Ph.D. diss., 
Vienna. Pp. 460. typ. unav. 


JAMBOR, WALTER, Studien zum 
Charakterproblem bei Grillparzer. 
Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 160. typ. 


unav. 


JANSEN, MARIANNE, Meiningertum 
und Meiningerei,—eine Untersu- 
chung tiber die Aus- und Nachwir- 
hkungen der Meininger Theaterre- 
form. Ph.D. diss., Berlin. Pp. 130. 
typ. unav. 


JOLIVET, A., “Strindberg et Jeremias 
Gotthelf,’’ EG, III, 305-308. 
Gotthelf confirmed Strindberg’s plan 
to treat his experiences on Kymend6 
near Stockholm in the form of a 
novel (Hemséborna, 1887). Gott- 
helf’s naturalism, his humor, the 
titles of his chapters, influenced 
Strindberg. His theme is similar to 
that of Uli der Knecht, but he 
treats it as an intermezzo rather 
than as exemplary. 


JOLLES, CHARLOTTE, Fontane in 
England. Ph.D. diss., London. 
KOSCH. 


KADERSCHAFKA, HERTA, Eugéne Sue 
und sein Einflusz auf Jungdeutsch- 
land. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 105. 
typ. unav. 


KAEGI, WERNER, Jacob Burckhardt. 
Eine Biographie. Vol. I: Friihe 
Jugend und Baslerisches Erbe. Basel, 
1947. Pp. xx, 582. 27 pl. 
Reviewed as authoritative by Arnold 
Bergstraesser in GB, I, 98. 
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KAISER, BRUNO (ED.), Der Freiheit 

eine Gasse. Aus dem Leben und 
Werk Georg Herweghs. Berlin. Pp. 
451. 
A new, indispensable selection from 
Herwegh’s works, based on _ the 
archives in Liestal (Switzerland), 
which Kaiser rearranged and which 
were opened to the public in 1946. 
Many hitherto unavailable texts, 
many new readings from the manu- 
scripts. Extensive bibliographical 
and biographical materials accom- 
panied by many footnotes. Kaiser 
is planning a comprehensive edition 
and a new biography. 


KAMMAN, WILLIAM F., ““Communia,” 
MDU, XL, 423-424. 
Editorial comments accompany a 
poem ‘‘doubtless written by Wil- 
helm Weitling’’ and ‘‘strongly rem- 
iniscent of Goethe’s Mignon.” Cf. 
Carl Wittke, “Wilhelm Weitling’s 
Literary Efforts," MDU, XL, 63- 
68. 


KARL, ROBERT, Der Kulturteil der 
Neuen Freien Presse von 1864- 
1874. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 105. 
typ. unav. 


KASSNER, RUDOLPH, Das Neunzehnte 
Jahrhundert. Ausdruck und Grésze. 
Erlenbach-Zurich, 1947. Pp. 363. 
Rev. by Arnold Bergstraesser in GB, 
I, 150-153. 


KATANN, OSKAR (ED.), Storm als 


Erzieher. Seine Briefe an Ada 
Christen. Vienna. Pp. xvi, 81. 
unav. 


KAUFMAN, F. W., “Zum Problem 

der Arbeit bei Otto Ludwig, Ger- 
hart Hauptmann und Georg Kaiser,”” 
MDU, XL, 321-327. 
In Ludwig's Erbféster, with its late 
Romantic elements, it is a question 
of the inherent right of the worker, 
of the close connection between sub- 
ject and object, between person and 
profession. The problem shifts in 
the other works discussed. 
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KEHLENBECK, ALFRED P., Objektive 
und subjektive Aktionsart bei Gus- 
tav Freytag. Address, MLA. 
Freytag’s use of 1) sich setzen with 
prepositions governing the accusa- 
tive, 2) sich setzen with preposi- 
tions governing the dative, 3) 
niedersitzen, to denote various kinds 
of action. 


KEIL, WILHELM (ED.), Deutschland 
1848-1948. Beitrage zur historisch- 
politischen Wiirdigung der Volkser- 
hebung von 1848-49. Stuttgart. 
Pp. 141. 

Rev. by H. Rothfels in GB, I, 287- 
288. 


KELLER, GOTTFRIED, Gesammelte 
Werke, ed. E. Ermatinger, 10 Vols. 
Zurich. unav. Vols I-V have ap- 
peared. 

, Sdmtliche Werke. Ausgabe 
auf Grund des Nachlasses. Vol. 
XXII: Aufsaétze zur Literatur und 
Kunst, Miszellen und Reminiszenzen, 
ed. Carl Helbling. Zurich, Bern. 
Pp. 350. unav. 

, Werke. Basel: Birkhauser, 
1943. 

Rev. by Walter Gausewitz in MDU, 
XL, 430. 


KLARMANN, ADOLF D., ‘‘Psychologi- 
cal Motivation in Grillparzer’s 
Sappho’, MDU, XL, 271-278. 
Grillparzer was not so much a late 
representative of the classical age 
as he was a forerunner of the mod- 
ern period. Sappho is not a classical 
drama in the tradition of [phigenie 
or Tasso, but it shows strong ele- 
ments of modern psychology and 
foreshadows the more complex mo- 


tifs of impressionism and neo- 
romanticism. 

KRUMPELMANN, JOHN T., ‘‘Ger- 
stacker’s Germelshausen and Ler- 


ner’s Brigadoon,” MDU, XL, 396- 
400. 

Numerous comparisons indicate that 
the author of the Broadway musical 
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play drew upon a good knowledge 
of Germelshausen and that he also 
had Gerstacker’s Die versunkene 
Stadt in mind. 


KUEHNEMUND, RICHARD, ‘‘Schopen- 
hauer und Nietzsche iiber Leben und 
Kunst (1788-1948),’’ MDU, XL, 
433-443. 


KUERENBERG, JOACHIM VON, Carne- 
val der Etnsamen, Richard Wagner, 
Tod in Venedig. Hamburg. Pp. 
300. unav. 

Includes references to Princess Hatz- 
feld, Heine, Cosima Wagner. 


KUHN, HELMUT, ‘Marx, Disciple 
and Adversary of Hegel,’ Emory 
University Quarterly, IV, 1-7. 

LANDOR, A. L., ‘Nietzsche, An Art- 
ist-Philosopher,’’ GLL, I, 204-208. 


LANGE, VICTOR, “‘Zwei unverdffent- 

lichte Briefe Adalbert Stifters,’’ GR, 
XXIII, 187-192. 
Valuable editorial comments are 
supplied in connection with the 
texts of the two letters, the first of 
which was written to Levin Schiick- 
ing on November 21, 1853, and the 
second to Johannes Aprent on April 
30, 1865. 


LEINWATHER, ILSE, Franz Grillparzer 
und die Gsterreichische Geschichte. 
Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 148. typ. 
unav. 


LEUTERITZ, GUSTAV, “‘Richard Wag- 
ner und die deutsche Einigung,”’ 
Aufbau, IV, 8, pp. 675-682. 
Wagner was no militarist, but a 
humanist, and his interest in revo- 
lutionary nationalism derived from 
his interest in a German national 
theater. 


LINN, ROLF, ‘‘Fontane and the Ger- 
man Revolution of 1848," MLN, 
LXIII, 450-457. 

Complements Arthur L. Davis’ arti- 
cle on the same subject in MLN, L, 
1-9, and integrates the evidence in 


favor of Fontane’s abiding liber- 
alism. 


LITVINOFF, BARNET, ‘‘Rahel Levin: 

The Apex of a Triangle,” GLL, I, 
303-311. 
“The long and adventurous road 
from Moses Mendelssohn to Hein- 
rich Heine is the road marked out 
by Rahel Levin, converted Israelite 
and fellow-traveler with Goethe 
.. Heine, the German-Jew consum- 
mate, was already to know the 
stirrings of the intellect’s revolt 
against the soul.” 


LUDWIG, MARIANUS, Stifter als Rea- 
list. Untersuchung tber die Gegen- 
sténdlichkeit im  ‘“‘Beschriebenen 
Tannling.”” (‘Basler Studien zur 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur,”’ 
VII) -Bern. Pp. 112. unav. 


LUETZELER, H., Der Kélner Dom in 
der deutschen Geistesgeschichte. 
Bonn. Pp. 79. (?) unav. 


LUKACS, GEORG, Fortschritt und 
Reaktion in der deutschen Literatur. 
Berlin, 1947. Pp. 120. unav. 
Analyses the interplay of these two 
factors in German literature from 
the Aufklarung to the post-1945 
period. 

Rev. in GLL, I, 331. 

, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels als Literaturhistoriker. Ber- 
lin. Pp. 244. unav. 


LUTHER, ARTHUR, Theodor Fontane. 
(‘Studien zur deutschen Dich- 
tung’) KOSCH 


MENZE, EDWIN F., History and the 
Cultural Idea in Theodor Fontane’s 
Social Philosophy. Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Minnesota. typ. 
Fontane’s system of values and its 
conditioning by historical and cul- 
tural factors. 


MEYER-HEPNER, GERTRUD, Malwida 
von Meysenbug. (‘‘Volk und Wis- 
sen."’) Berlin. Pp. 92, 2 pl. unav. 
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MOERIKE, EDUARD, Mozart on the 
Way to Prague. Translation and 
Introduction by Walter and Cath- 
erine Alison Phillips. New York. 
Pp. 227. 

Reprint of a 1934 publication. 
Rev. by Walter Naumann in MDU, 
XL, 362. 


MUEHLBERGER, JOSEF, ‘‘Gedenkblatt 
fiir Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach,”’ 
Deutsche Rundschau, LXXI, 1 
(January), pp. 58-61. 


MUSTARD, HELEN MEREDITH, The 
Lyric Cycle in German Literature. 
(‘Columbia University Germanic 
Studies,” n. s., XVII) New York, 
1946. 

Rev. by Hans Jaeger in GR, XXIII, 
229-231, and also in GLL, I, 334. 


MOTZKO, GERTRAUT, Die Sténde- 
typen in den Werken der Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach. Ph.D.  diss., 
Vienna. Pp. iii, 246, typ. unav. 


NADLER, JOSEF, Franz Grillparzer. 
Vaduz. Pp. 488. unav. 


NEFF, EMERY, The Poetry of History. 
The Contribution of Literature and 
Literary Scholarship to the Writing 
of History since Voltaire. New 
York, 1947. Pp. viii, 258. 
Complimentary review by Helmut 
A. Hatzfeld in The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, VII, 
162-163. 


NESTROY, JOHANN, Der gutmiitige 
Teufel oder Die Geschichte vom 
Bauer und von der Bauerin. Zauber- 
spiel mit Gesang und Tanz in einem 
Akt nach einer Volkssage. Mit einer 
literarischen und _ theatergeschicht- 
lichen Biographie, Kommentaren 
und Regiebemerkungen  versehen 
und fiir die Biihne bearbeitet von 
Gustav Bartelmus. Klagenfurt. Pp. 
xxxiv, 47. unav. 


NEUMANN, FREDERICK CHARLES, 
Charles Sealsfield als Anhdnger 


Jacksons. Address, MLA. 

Based on Arthur M. Schlesinger’s 
epochal Age of Jackson (Boston, 
1945). Charles Sealsfield’s politi- 
cal, social, and religious views are 
convincingly interpreted in their 
connection with the myth of the 
Jacksonian Age. 


NIEBELSCHUETZ, WOLF VON 
Moerike. Bremen. Pp. 75. unav. 


OECHLER, WILLIAM F., Motivation 

in the Drama of Friedrich Hebbel. 
Glencoe, Ill. Pp. 198. 
The chief tragedies of Hebbel are 
examined from the standpoint of 
the duality in the conception of 
characters as world-historical sym- 
bols and as psychological entities. 
Hebbel’s success or failure in achiev- 
ing congruent blending of motiva- 
tion proceeding from this dual con- 
ception. Hebbel’s use of the sub- 
conscious. Hebbel’s position in 
German literature with respect to 
his attitude toward the relationship 
of individual to world-historical 
forces. 


ORTMANN, IRMGARD, Untersuchun- 
gen zur Sprache Grabbes. Ph.D. 
diss., Cologne. KOSCH 


PEPPARD, MURRAY B., “‘Narr’’ and 
“‘Narcheit’’ (1795-1855): A Study 
of the Concept of Folly in the Ger- 
man Romantic Movement and its 
Echoes up to 1855. Ph.D. diss., 
Yale. Pp. 200. typ. 

Analysis of the concept of Narr as 
a positive value in contrast to the 
concept of verstdndiger Mensch. 


PFEFFER, FRANZ, Adalbert Stifter 
und Oberésterreich. Zum 80. Todes- 
tag des Dichters. Mit Fiihrer durch 
die Adalbert Stifter-Gedachtnis- 
ausstellung des Oberdésterreichischen 
Landesmuseums, 17. April-13. Juni, 
1948. (‘‘Kataloge des Oberdster- 
reichischen Landesmuseums,”’ I) 
Linz. Pp. 71. unav. 
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PHILIPP, ELFRIEDE,. Die Iphigenien- 
sage von Euripides bis Gerhart 
Hauptman. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. Pp. 
iv, 135. typ. unav. 


RAPHAEL, GASTON, “Mathilde Moer- 

ing de Th. Fontane,”” EG, III, 297- 
303. 
Balanced discussion of an uneven 
work of a somewhat deceiving 
charm. Mathilde deserves a _ place 
among Fontane’s other heroines. 
The denouement is rather arbitrary. 
There are influences of consistent 
naturalism. 


REICHEL, FERDINAND, Jiingling und 
Greis bei Adalbert Stifter. Ph.D. 
diss., Vienna. Pp. 198. typ. unav. 


REICHERT, HERBERT W., Gottfried 

Keller’s Conservative Attitude to- 
ward the Revolution of 1848. Ad- 
dress, MLA. 
Except for a brief spell of optimism 
in early spring, Keller's contem- 
porary attitude toward the revolu- 
tion of 1848 was that of a man 
with one eye on the present and 
the other on the future. The im- 
mediate present was viewed with 
Swiss middle class conservatism, 
the future with a fervent idealism. 
In general, Keller's attitude may be 
termed “observant conservatism’’. 


REINHARDT, KARL, Gyges und sein 
Ring. (“Von Werken und For- 
men.) KOSCH 


REITZENBECK, HEINRICH, Adalbert 

Stifter. Biographische Skizze, ed. 
Max Stefi. Munich. Pp. 32. 
The first Stifter biography, pub- 
lished tm 1853 and written by a 
close friend, gives an illuminating 
insight into Stifter’s early years. 


REYBURN, H. A., Nietzsche. The Story 
of a Human Philosopher. New 
York. Pp. 500. 

The author traces the interrelation- 
ship between the life and the ideas 
of the great iconoclast. The Wag- 


nerian episode is discussed in great 
detail, and a comparison is made 
with Schopenhauer. 

Rev. in GLL, I, 332. 


Ricci, JEAN F., L’histoire de Cardé- 
nio et de Celinde dans le théatre 
a Gryphius, Arnim et Immermann. 
Paris, 1947. Pp. 132. 
Rev. by P. Van Tieghem in RLC, 
XXII, 591-592. 


RINK, WILL, Annette von Droste- 
Hilshoff. Ein Leben neben der Zeit. 
Niirnberg. Pp. 337. unav. 


RIJISWiJK, A. P. H. VAN, Heinrich 
Hansjakob. Ph.D. diss., Nymwegen. 
KOSCH 


RITTMEYER, FRITZ, Mutterherzen. 
Jeremias Gotthelf als Deuter der 
Ehe. Zurich, 1947. 

Rev. by Heinrich Meyer in MDU, 
wis S60. 


RITZLER, PAULA, Der Traum in der 

Dichtung der deutschen Romantik. 
Bern, 1943. 
Also discusses Keller's dreams and 
their realistic contents. Keller over- 
comes the dream in favor of reality. 
Rev. by Wolfgang Paulsen in MLN, 
LXIII, 416-417. 


ROLOFF, ERNST-AUGUST (ED.) Wil- 
helm Raabe-Kalender. Herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Gesellschaft der 
Freunde Wilhelm Raabes. Jahrgang 
II. Goslar. Pp. 167. unav. 

ROOT, WINTHROP H., “German Na- 


turalism and its Literary Predeces- 
sors,”” GR, XXIII, 115-124. 

An interpretation of the movement 
on the basis of its critical attitude 
toward the men and movements in 
German. literature, beginning with 
the Middle Ages, and with particular 
reference to Sturm und Drang, 
Goethe and Schiller, Junges Deutsch- 
land and Poetic Realism. 


ROSA, SISTER M., S. S. J., “‘Roman- 
ticism in Annette von Droste-Hiils- 
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hoff,’’” MLJ, XXXII, 279-287. 

“‘Summary account”’ of the life and 
works of the poetess in view of 
the 1948 centennary of her death. 


ROSE, ERNST, “Theodor Fontane’s 

Novels and the Spirit of Old Age,”’ 
GR, XXIII, 254-262. 
On the basis of Gestalt psychology, 
Fontane’s retarded maturity and his 
psychological changes are demon- 
strated in the changes in the style 
of his works and in the changing 
social and moral attitudes that are 
evident in the works. The author's 
turning from the swift ballad to 
the slow novel is also evidence of 
the adjustment of his sense of time 
to approaching old age. 


ROSENBERG, RALPH P. et al., 
“‘Franco-German Studies, A Cur- 
rent Bibliography,” Bulletin of 
Bibliography and Dramatic Index, 
XIX, 147-151. The material cov- 
ered is for the year 1947. A sur- 
vey of research in progress is ap- 
pended. 

Young Germany in the 
Light of American Research. Ad- 
dress, MLA. 
The paper surveys the interest of 
American scholarship in the ““Young 
German”’ period. It takes up the 
availability of research material in 
America, graduate courses, scholar- 
ship in progress, suggested problems 
for investigation, and finally Ameri- 
can doctoral research in the field 
from 1895-1948. 


ROSTEUTSCHER, I. H. W., Die Wie- 
derkunft des Dionysos. Der natur- 
mystische Irrationalismus in 
Deutschland. Bern, 1947. Pp. 266. 
Irrationalism in Germany from 
Hélderlin to Thomas Mann, includ- 
ing especially Schopenhauer, Wag- 
ner, Bachofen, Nietzsche. 

Rev. by Matthijs Jolles in GB, I, 
299-300, also by R. T. Clark Jr. 
in MLN, LXIII, 559-560. 


RYSAN, JOSEF, Wilhelm Meinhold’s 
“Bernsteinhexe.”’ A Study in Witch- 
craft and Cultural History. Ph.D. 
diss., Chicago Planographed. Pri- 
vate ed. Pp. 182. unav. 


SAGAVE, PIERRE PAUL, Kritisch-his- 
torischer Kommentar zu ‘“‘Schach 
von Wuthenow.”’ Ph.D. diss., Paris. 
KOSCH 


SALIN, EDGAR, Jacob Burckhardt und 
Nietzsche. Heidelberg. Pp. 264. 
unav. 


SCHAUFFELBERGER, F., ‘Wagner 
und der Anarchismus,”’ Studia 
Neophilologica, XX, 203-224. 


SCHNEIDER, HENRY H. III, The Use 

of “‘Dinge’’ in the Creative Art of 
Adalbert Stifter. Ph.D. diss., Prince- 
ton. Pp. xvii, 143, typ. 
Only those objects were given sig- 
nificant treatment by Stifter which 
he considered to be of particular 
value for the ideal development of 
the individual concerned with them. 
The most pronounced values attach- 
ed to Dinge by Stifter are determined 
to be aesthetic, scientific, spiritual, 
and philosophical. 


SCHNEIDER, REINHOLD, Erworbenes 
Erbe. Zum Gedachtnis der Droste. 
Munich. Pp. 23. unav. 


SCHOENFELD, MARTHA, Das Men- 
schenbild bei Fontane. Ph.D. diss., 
Marburg. KOSCH 


SCHROEDER, H. ERNST, ‘‘Kalliopes 
Sohn,”” MDU, XL, 417. 
In memory of Wilhelm Jordan 
(1819-1904). 


SCHUMACHER, H. (ED.), Schweizer 
Erzahler des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Basel. Pp. 225. unav. 


SEMMIG, JEANNE BERTA, “‘Die Weber 
in der deutschen Literatur,’’ Aufbau, 
IV, 11. p. 970-973. 

Belated review of Solomon Liptzin’s 
The Weavers in German Literature 
(Baltimore, 1926). 
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SIEBER, S., “1848 im Spiegel des 
politischen Liedes,"’ Aufbau, IV, 3. 
unav. 


SILZ, WALTER, ‘“The Poetical Char- 


acter of Annette von Droste-Hiils- 
hoff (1797-1848)," PMLA, 
LXIII, 973-983. 

Lonely in her personal life and 
isolated from the literary develop- 
ments of her own period, Annette 
is a decidedly visionary type much 
like Otto Ludwig. Her forte lies in 
her singular capacity for expressing 
unusually keen sense-impressions in 
which she does not have her equal 
before the era of impressionism. Yet 
the emphasis upon her myopia is 
erroneous. In the clear atmosphere 
of Switzerland her vision is dis- 
tinct and sharp. 

Problems of “‘Weltanschau- 
ung’ in the Works of Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. Address, MLA. 
In the perspective of a century, the 
greatest German poetess appears as 
wrestling with philosophical and 
ethical problems that were common 
to her age, particularly those of 
reality versus appearances, of crime 
and punishment, and of the con- 
flict of reason with religious faith. 
Her development is reflected in her 
prose and poetry. 


SIMPSON, CLAUDE M., JR, ‘Wagner 


and the Tannhiauser Tradition,” 
PMLA, LXIII, 244-261. 
Comprehensive study of Wagner's 
sources. 


STADELMANN, RUDOLF, “Das Jahr 


1848 und die deutsche Geschichte,” 
Deutsche Rundschau, LXXI, 5, pp. 
99-110. 


STIFTER, ADALBERT, Bunte Steine. 


Als Nachwort: “Der dichterische 
Raum bei Stifter." Von Bernhard 
Sattler. (‘‘Die Bastion-Biicher."’) 
Diisseldorf, Pp. 283. unav. 

, Kulturpolitische Aufsdatze. 
Nachwort von Willi Reich. Zurich. 
Pp. 175. 
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STOLTE, HEINZ, Drei Dichter von 


1848. Heinrich Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, Georg Herwegh, Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath. Rudolstadt. Pp. 
157. unav. 

, Gottfried Keller und sein 
“Griiner Heinrich.’’ Jena-Gotha. 
Pp. 55. unav. 


STORM, THEODOR, Storm als Erzieher. 


Seine Briefe an Ada Christen, ed. 
Oskar Katann. Vienna. Pp. xvi, 81. 
unav. 

, Werke. In Verbindung 
mit der Theodor Storm-Gesellschaft 
besorgte Ausgabe mit Einfiihrung 
und Anmerkungen von Franz 
Stucker. Vol. I. Bremen-Horn. Pp. 
480. unav. 

, Storm-Fontane. Briefe der 
Dichter und_ Etinnerungen’ von 
Theodor Fontane, ed. Erich Guel- 
zow. Reinbek bei Hamburg, Pp. 
i735. 

First publication of the complete 
set of letters exchanged between 
Storm and Fontane. An introduc- 
tion and annotations are provided. 


STREISAND, HUGO, “‘Ein unbekannter 


Heinrich Heine,”’ Aufbau, IV, 10, 
pp. 890-892. 

Claims Heine as translator of 
Adolphe Granier von Cassanac’s 
Geschichte der arbeitenden und der 
biirgerlichen Klassen, vol. I (Braun- 
schweig: Georg 
1839). 


Westermann, 


STRICH, FRITZ, Der Dichter und die 


Zeit. Eine Sammlung von Reden 
und Vortragen. Bern, 1947. Pp. 
394. 

Contains lectures on Goethe and 
Heine, Adalbert Stifter, Wagner 
and Nietzsche. 

Rev. by Matthijs Jolles in GB, I, 
238-239. 


SWOBODA, EDUARD, Eduard Dullers 
Dichtungen. Ph.D. diss., Vienna. 
Pp. 188. typ. unav. 
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TABAK, ISRAEL, Judaic Lore in Heine. 

The Heritage of a Poet. Baltimore, 
Md. Pp. xii, 338. 
A well organized and thorough 
study trying to do justice to the 
‘Hebraic mortar’’ which is revealed 
“‘to be an integral part of Heine’s 
background.”’ Painstakingly traces 
Heine’s indebtedness in style and 
substance to the Old Testament and 
to post-Biblical Jewish literature. 
Ample notes, appendices, and in- 
dices. 


THIELE, HERBERT, Grosse Romane 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. (‘Schriften 
der Volkshochschule,’’ I-II) Neu- 
stadt a. d. Haardt. Pp. 34. unav. 


THOMAS, R. HINTON, “German In- 

tellectuals on the Eve of 1848,” 
GLE, &. 13-21. 
Deals with various efforts by learn- 
ed societies to keep alive the idea 
of national unity in the period of 
the Metternich reaction and more 
especially with the two conferences 
of ‘‘Germanisten’’ at Frankfurt in 
1846 and at Liibeck in 1847. 

UHDE-BERNAYS, HERMANN, Gustav 
Freytag (‘‘Mittler und Méeister’’). 
KOSCH 


URZIDIL, JOHN, “Adalbert Stifter and 

Judaism,"" The Menorah Journal, 
XXXVI, 327-338. 
Stifter’s Abdias was the first German 
attempt towards an appreciative 
rendering of living Jewish qualities 
and their causes. By this legend 
“Stifter presented the Gentile world 
with the great evidence of God con- 
tained in, and proved by, the mere 
existence and perseverance of the 
Jewish tribe, the quintessence of its 
piety and distress.’’ His ‘‘unerring 
religious insight . . . ranks Stifter 
side by side with Sdren Kierkegaard 
and Franz Kafka.” 


VALLENTIN, ANTONINA, Heinrich 
Heine, Vienna, Pp. 452. unav. 
“1848, Henri Heine et 
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la Révolution en marche,’ 
XXVI, 51-64. 


Europe 


VERNEKOHL, WILHELM, ‘‘Westfalens 
Dichterin. Zur 100. Wiederkehr 
des Todestages von Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff,”” Begegnung, III, 
76-81. 

Appreciation of Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff as a Westphalian. 


VORDTRIEDE, WERNER, “Der Tod 

als ewiger Augenblick. Ein wieder- 
kehrendes Symbol bei Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff und Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal,"’” MLN, LXIII, 
520-525. 
Interprets together with Hofmanns- 
thal’s ‘‘Erlebnis’’, Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff’s ‘Im Moose.” 
Possible echo in Hofmannsthal’s 
poem. 


WEINAND, MARIA, Die grosze Dich- 
terin Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. 
Eine Sicht ihres Lebens und ihrer 
Werke. Essen. Pp. 414. unav. 

WESSELY, ROBERT, Ferdinand Kirn- 
berger, Mensch und Kritiker. Ph.D. 
diss., Vienna. Pp. 158. typ. unav. 


WESTRA, PIER, Georg Bichner dans 
ses rapports avec ses contemporains. 
Voorburg and Paris, 1946. 

Rev. by Maurice Boucher in RLC, 
XXII, 431-432. 


WIESE, BENNO VON, Die deutsche 
Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel. 
Vol. I: Tragédie und Theodizee. 
Vol. II: Tragédie und Nihilismus. 
Hamburg. Pp. 351, 303. unav. 


WITTKE, CARL, “Wilhelm Weitling’s 
Literary Efforts,” MDU, XL, 63- 
68. 

A discussion of the radical associa- 
tions, literary activity, and ideology 
of Wilhelm Weitling, who was in- 
volved in radical movements first in 
various European countries and later 
in the United States as a ‘‘Forty- 
eighter."” His three major prose 
works, his journalistic writings, 
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WOOLEY, E. O., 





and his poetry frequently show 
evangelistic tendencies and were to 
a great extent designed as propa- 
ganda. 


WOLFF, EMMY and MAURER, K. W. 


“‘Poems by Friedrich Nietzsche and 
Hermann Hesse,”’ translated, GLL, 
I, 196-203. 

Translations of ‘‘Venedig’’ and 
“‘Vereinsamt”” by Nietzsche. 


WOLFF, HANS M., “Noch einmal: 


Hebbel und Hegel,”” MDU, XL, 
157-159. 

A criticism of Ludwig Marcuse’s 
article ‘“‘Der Hegelianer Friedrich 
Hebbel—gegen Hegel’ (MDU, 
XXXIX, 507). Marcuse’s rebuttal 
follows the criticism, MDU, XL, 
159-160. 


“Du bist Orplid, 
mein Land,”” MDU, XL, 137-148. 
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Shows the origin of the poem in 
Moerike’s unpleasant university 
days and traces the treatment of 
the theme of the Orplid legend in 
the works of Moerike and in those 
of a fellow student, Ludwig Aman- 
dus Bauer. Storm’s appreciation of 
Moerike and of the Orplid legend 
is discussed. 


YATES, DOUGLAS, Franz Grillparzer. 


A Critical 
1946. 

Rev. by Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt in 
GR, XXIII, 60-62, by Walter Nau- 
mann in MDU, XL, 236, and by 
Victor Lange in Yale Review, 
XXXVII, 566-568. 


Biography. Oxford, 


ZENKER, EDITH, Klasstk und Roman- 


tik in Stifters drei Fassungen der 
“‘Mappe meines Urgroszvaters.”” 
Ph.D. diss., Leipzig, Pp. vii, 478. 
typ. unav. 























GENERAL LINGUISTICS 
; ew the past decade, the study of linguistics has enjoyed 
a hesitant but definite renaissance. At least one major 
American university—Yale—now offers a doctorate in linguistic 
science, and several prominent graduate schools have of late per- 
mitted a specialization in this branch of learning which has not 
been possible for many years. 


Although certain limitations are thereby necessarily im- 
posed, departments of literature have traditionally been held re- 
sponsible for offering courses dealing with linguistic method, 
material, and research. In most instances, such courses must 
essentially be concerned with a study of the older, recorded ver- 
sion of a given language: a discipline perhaps more properly 
called philology.* 


Since the amount of philology required of a graduate stu- 
dent in a typical language department must be in reasonable 
and practical proportion to the literature courses offered, the 
department philologist is always confronted with the somewhat 
terrifying task of teaching a rather involved and highly technical 
subject within the confines of a comparatively few semester 
hours. 


Unfortunately—for the instructor at least—the average 
student of literature knows nothing about either philology or 
linguistics. Furthermore, his natural inclinations, which have 
led him to a professional study of literary history and criticism, 
frequently suffer a chilling shock when exposed to the apparently 
precious legalism and vicious systematization of linguistic pro- 
cedure. Asa result, most students scarcely tolerate their philology 
requirements, laboriously learn to parrot a certain amount of dis- 
tressingly uncoordinated information, and ultimately enter upon 
their teaching careers with either ill-concealed loathing or com- 
plete indifference to a subject which could have been a source of 
great Satisfaction, usefulness, and stimulation to them. 


One of the principal reasons for this apathy is that few stu- 
dents are adequately prepared for their philology courses. Yet 


*Although the terms “‘linguistics’’ and ‘‘philology’’ are often used inter- 
changeably, this article defines linguistics as the science of language, and philology 
as the study of written records. Unless subjected to much closer definition, there 
are, of course, certain areas wherein the two expressions are synonymous. 
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we proceed as if they were quite capable of studying Old English, 
Old French, Old High German, or Old Norse without any pre- 
liminary work whatsoever. This is a false assumption; it com- 
pletely ignores the essential purpose of philological study : learn- 
ing how to describe, compare, and relate phonological and 
morphological phenomena. It is, furthermore, a frightful waste 
of time and effort to subject a student to the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of textual investigations before he has been properly in- 
troduced to the reasons for such study, the methods he is to use, 
and the nomenclature necessary for purposeful communication. 


The obvious need is for a basic course in principles and 
methods: an Introduction to Linguistics. Just as the student has 
a semester of Bibliography and Methods, so he should have a 
course especially designed to prepare him for the formal study 
of philology. There, probably for the first time, he would learn 
to think correctly about language; to make a few elementary but 
highly necessary distinctions between speech and writing; to 
learn a little about phonetics, the relationship of languages and 
how such relationships are established, the purpose and signifi- 
cance of reconstructions, how to use etymological dictionaries, 
how to construct grammatical principles, something about past 
and present linguistic theory—in brief, he would acquire the 
knowledge prerequisite to a profitable study of any language, 
whether the study be of a descriptive, historical, or comparative 
nature. 


No longer would he be forced to rely solely upon the par- 
enthetical remarks and explanations of a harried instructor bur- 
dened with the dual task of teaching a historical dialect and, con- 
currently, of sandwiching in the indispensable essentials of gen- 
eral linguistics. All this could be obviated by means of a care- 
fully directed introductory course. The Graduate School of the 
University of Southern California has such a course. During 
the summer of 1948 a committee composed of representatives 
from the departments of English, German, French, and Spanish 
met to discuss the proposed outline of a course provisionally titled 
Introduction to Linguistics. The committee unanimously de- 
cided to recommend the inclusion of such a course on a graduate 
level in the curriculum of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sci- 
ences, and to give it interdepartmental encouragement. Although 
anchored in the Department of German, the course is cross-listed 
in the school catalog under the rubric of each language depart- 
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ment. Successive semesters have amply proved the good faith 
of the committee: although the course is required by no depart- 
ment, yet the enrollment has held steadily between twenty and 
twenty-five per term. In order to meet the needs of students 
entering the Graduate School at mid-year, the course is offered 
in both Fall and Spring Semesters. 


The material covered is fairly traditional. The following 
is a summary of the main topics which constitute the twenty-eight 
lectures of the two unit, one semester course. Anyone familiar 
with the table of contents of a modern handbook of general 
linguistics will find little or nothing that is new or unusual: 

I The Nature and Purpose of the study of Linguistics 
II Historical Introduction 
III The Languages of the World 
IV The History of Writing 
V Phonetics 
VI Sound Changes 
VII Descriptive Linguistics 
VIII Historical Linguistics 
IX Comparative Linguistics 
X Dialect Geography 
XI Semantics 
XII Language and Literature 


XIII Current Linguistic Trends in America and a Survey of the Periodical 
Literature. 


In establishing the type of course to be offered, the commit- 
tee was in full agreement on one very basic point: the overall 
purpose was not to train linguists, but rather to provide students 
of literature with a backlog of linguistic information broad 
enough to give perspective and dimension to their philological 
studies, 


Specifically, the course strives for a three-fold goal. The 
immediate aim is to concentrate all linguistic material of an in- 
troductory nature into one course, so that the philologists within 
the various language departments may presume a uniform and 
adequate grasp of fundamentals. The medial goal is to offer 
something sufficiently catholic to appeal to interested students 
in fields other than language and literature. The ultimate objec- 
tive is to provide a course solid and thorough enough to serve 
as a reliable foundation for the few students who will eventually 
make linguistics or philology their principal area of study. More 
prosaically put, the course tries to be simple, interesting, and 
thorough. 
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Since the class represents anything but a homogenous 
group—which, in turn, means that there are many different in- 
terests—it is imperative that the instructor be able to exercise 
rigid control over the subject matter; only in this way can he 
be sure that lectures and discussions will be kept as simple and 
pertinent as possible. On the other hand, if the course is to be 
mutually interesting, then the individual predilections have to 
be met. Furthermore, these personal interests have to be con- 
trolled in sucha way that, without curtailing sincere curiosity 
and ample argumentation, no student with specialized knowledge 
of any one facet of linguistics can monopolize class discussion or 
make the less specialistic students feel unnecessarily insecure. In 
order to meet completely the criterion of thoroughness, the 
course would have to stress both principles and methods. This is 
not feasible within a survey course of one semester. Of the two 
alternatives, a clear understanding of principles is deemed more 
important. Techniques and methods are demonstrated, but can- 
not be pursued intensively enough to insure any degree of facility. 


In actual practice, the following procedure is employed: A 
syllabus is given to each student, with an explanation as to why 
it is necessary to adhere quite closely to the topics contained in 
the outline. During registration and the first week of classes, 
each student is informally interviewed in order to determine his 
degree of preparation for linguistic work, why he is taking the 
course, and what results if any he expects from his semester’s 
study. 


The material covered in the lectures is considered basic: all 
students are held responsible for this and for certain chapters in 
the books which serve as texts, namely, Bloomfield’s Language 
and Bloch and Trager’s Outline of Linguistic Analysis. Collat- 
eral readings in German, French, Spanish, and English are 
recommended but not required. No particular effort is made to 
determine who reads the additional material, although very little 
time elapses before it becomes obvious which students go beyond 
the classroom assignments. In addition to lectures and readings, 
a written report is due every other week. The results of this last 
requirement have consistently proved most interesting. 


These reports, of course, provide outlet for personal interests 
and problems. No topic is assigned: the students are merely told 
that their comments should not exceed two typewritten pages, 
and should have some connection with the material covered dur- 
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ing the two-week period. They are given the choice of three 
possible types of report: first—and always preferred—a discus- 
sion of some aspect of their reading which either explains, con- 
firms, or denies some linguistic information already familiar to 
them; second, a critical comparison of some problem discussed 
by several authors; and third—to be used only if all inspiration 
fails—a résumé of their reading. Perhaps significantly, only 
one student out of a total of over sixty has ever resorted to the 
third alternative. 


These short papers are the most vital and stimulating part 
of the entire course. One reason for limiting their length is to 
make it possible for the instructor to read each one carefully. 
This he does, and sometimes his written comments exceed the 
length of the student’s remarks. What actually develops, in 
some instances, is a sort of correspondence course in linguistics. 
One young man, for example, was a very ardent but somewhat 
bigoted semanticist. He argued learnedly through six reports, 
and finally, rather defiantly, submitted an eight-page document 
in order to clarify and justify his views for all time. Another 
student—enrolled in the School of Religion—related almost all 
his papers to language problems he encountered in his Hebrew 
studies. Still another, a Law School student, usually submitted 
reports dealing with various linguistic aspects of the Justinian 
Code or of case histories from early English common law. 


Some of the papers are, of course, quite naive and unpreten- 
tious, but this is held against no one. The instructor considers 
the report satisfactory if the student is able to correlate and apply 
his information. Since the purpose of the course is not to train 
linguists, the direction of teaching and learning has to be toward 
fitting linguistics into the student’s major area of study. 


There is another very useful by-product of these reports: 
aside from relieving the instructor of the monotony of reading 
twenty-odd exercises on the same theme, he actually learns a 
great deal from them. Furthermore, it is stimulating and down- 
right enjoyable to be forced to meet the student on his own 
ground. Almost all the students are better informed in their own 
speciality than the writer, so that most of the time all of us are 
exchanging new information, using the common denominator 
of general linguistics to arrive at heretofore unknown applica- 
tions and syntheses. | 
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One of the most difficult problems attending the administra- 
tion of the course is of a philosophical or theoretical nature. Who- 
ever has kept abreast of modern developments is well aware of 
the various, tenuously delineated schools into which linguistics is 
currently divided. They may, in general, conveniently be grouped 
either under the mentalistic or mechanistic banner. The former 
group encourages or at least admits a certain amount of specula- 
tion and rationalization; the latter insists upon a rigidly objec- 
tive, impartial, rather statistical method of research which seeks 
to rule out anything other than empirically demonstrable conclu- 
sions. Mentalism is usually more attractive to the neophyte than 
the drabber and more unimaginative pronouncements of the 
mechanists. Actually, one may assume that many practicing 
linguists judiciousiy combine certain elements of both philos- 
ophies; yet it is dangerous to allow a beginner this latitude, for 
he will simply substitute speculation for precise knowledge. The 
prevailing spirit of the course is, therefore, mechanistic; not be- 
cause the writer necessarily condemns in toto the mentalistic 
philosophy, but simply because he believes only an advanced and 
experienced linguist can apply it profitably. 


It is, furthermore, a persistent and sometimes lamentable 
characteristic of the human mind to prefer generalities to specific 
information. Applied to linguistics, this means that the questions 
laymen most frequently raise are in the realm of the speculative 
and unanswerable. Such people are invariably disappointed that 
the linguist can give so little positive clarification; they are, con- 
versely, quite indifferent to the real, hard-won facts which 
actually form the basis of his professional activity. 


The average student is no exception to this rule: he would 
much rather discuss the completely fruitless subject of the origin 
of language than wrestle with the problems of establishing 
phonological relationships between cognate languages. 


In order to curb this natural tendency to meander, we simply 
omit speculative topics from the lectures. They are included in 
the collateral readings, the students may write about them in 


their reports, but they are ruthlessly excluded from classroom 
discussion. 


The greatest weakness of the course, quite obviously, is that 
everything must be presented in survey form. By assigning 
copious outside readings, this drawback can be overcome to a 
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limited degree. Some topics, however, need much more classroom 
elucidation. Phonetics, for example, cannot be given this some- 
what cursory treatment. Modern linguistics is based squarely on 
phonetics and any effort to teach the descriptive or comparative 
techniques of language study without an adequate phonetic back- 
ground cannot yield satisfactory results. The students them- 
selves feel the necessity of having a good foundation in this sub- 
ject. Time and again they have asked for more detailed informa- 
tion and more supervised practice in recognizing and reproduc- 
ing certain sounds. Ultimately, phonetics will probably have to 
be established as a separate course. 


Provided the phonetic problems involved are not too com- 
plex, adequate comprehension of the principal linguistic proced- 
ures can be realized in a course of this type. The exercises must 
be kept very simple and irregularities should be held to an abso- 
lute minimum. In explaining the comparative method, for ex- 
ample, it does not make much difference from which languages 
instances of sound shifts are illustrated, so long as the examples 
are quite patent and are not obscured by so-called “secondary” 
changes. Phonemic analysis, too, can be treated successfully, but 
only in a very practical fashion; abstruse theorizing must be 
avoided. The same caution is necessary for demonstrating 
morphophonemic techniques. We have made a simplified phone- 
mic analysis of New World Spanish and a very limited mor- 
phophonemic analysis of Tokyo Japanese with entertaining if not 
spectacular results. A practical competency in these two useful 
tools of descriptive linguistics is not difficult to acquire; the 
theoretical basis, however, can become extremely refined and 
complicated. Great care should be taken in deciding just how 
much theory a class can assimilate. 


The success of any course of instruction must ultimately, in 
part at least, be measured in terms of popularity and student 
interest. As a direct result of these two factors, another course 
was added in the Spring Semester of 1950: an Introduction to 
Comparative Indo-European Linguistics. Specially slanted 
courses in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, phonetics, and phonemic 
analysis are under consideration. None of these courses is, or 
will be, a requirement for graduation or a higher degree. They 
are adopted or taken under advisement only as a sufficient num- 
ber of students evince a determined interest in them. 


We offer linguistics on a graduate level simply because of 
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expediency; primarily because it is to serve the interests of 
philology. But a slightly modified version of the course would 
be equally possible in the undergraduate college. There is scarcely 
a level of instruction at which clear and orderly thinking about 
the universal phenomenon of language is not useful. 


There are those who insist that linguistics is not a human- 
istic subject. Be that as it may, there is a traditionally close con- 
nection between historical linguistics and philology. For the 
present at least, many of us prefer to see linguistic science group- 
ed with the humanities. If properly employed, it can be used to 


strengthen and enhance our position in an admittedly anti-human- 
istic era. 


Since the innovation of the course in general linguistics at 
the University of Southern California, several of the writer’s 
convictions have been substantially strengthened. He is convinc- 
ed, for instance, that there are many students outside the litera- 
ture departments who welcome the opportunity to investigate the 
nature and functions of language, but who cannot possibly meet 
the prerequisites of the graduate philology courses. He is also 
convinced that an appreciation of linguistics and a general cul- 
tural knowledge of its tenets and methods can be grasped by any 
intelligent person who has had a modest amount of formal train- 
ing in one or two foreign languages, and who is the least bit 
curious about the way in which he and others speak. He is, more- 
over, doubly convinced that the humanistic departments of our 
universities and colleges are, if they offer no such instruction, 
neglecting a very real opportunity to serve the students. 


John T. Waterman 


University of Southern California 


























Reviews 


JUAN B. RAEL and ROBERT E. LUCKEY, La Parcela por José Lopez-Portillo y 
Rojas. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Cloth. xii, 218 pp. 
Price $2.00. 


The editors shortened the novel from 542 pages in the Agiieros edition 
for the Biblioteca de Autores Mexicanos, 1898, (used for this review) to 136 
pages. For each of the twenty-two chapters there are exercises which are varied, 
except the cuestionario. They do furnish good vocabulary and grammar review. 
The points requiring the 263 footnotes are also explained in the vocabulary. 


‘*The editors have found it advisable to shorten the novel and to make a 
few minor changes in the vocabulary.” 


The excisions do not impair the logical development and conclusion of the 
lawsuit between the two families. Of necessity, however, dialogues and humorous 
situations were omitted, which, though unessential to the main plot—and per- 
haps not missed by those who have not the original in mind— might have added 
to the interest of the book. Among these omissions are good conversational situ- 
ations or incidents giving either a better setting of events or a better portrayal of 
Latin customs and temperament. 


The changes mentioned above would be perceptible, however, only to one 
who knew the original well. The language of the peon is systematically modified. 
This reviewer sees no particular system in the changes in the author's language. 
however. For example: 


1. comenzé por adquirir changed to comenzé adquiriendo, page seven, 
line 3, but acab6é por formar, line five, left unchanged. 


2. The object pronoun appended to a preterit or imperfect verb form left 
unchanged just about as often as not. 


3. Gonzalo remains un mozo bien presentado, page twelve, line sixteen, 
but Luis, also bien presentado, becomes buen mozo, page twenty-four, line 
twenty-nine. 


4. Adids, (Come!) translated, note four, page five, and is in the vocabu- 
lary, but omitted, line twenty-eight, page forty-four. 


5. Conque, idem: note three, page eighty-five: lacking line thirty-two, 
page four. 


6. Mancebos conocidos becomes jdvenes conocidos, page twenty-four, line 
twenty-five, but mancebo remains, page sixty-eight, line twenty-six, and page 
eighty-seven, line twenty-one. 


7. ‘. .. fui obligada. . .”” (por papd omitted), page 90, line thirteen. 
8. “‘zcémo puedo evitar?’’ page sixteen, line seven: lo omitted. 
Se in se fué aumentando, page six, line thirty-one, this reviewer thinks is a 


copy of a typographical error in the original, page eleven, line four. It should 
be fe in the original and lo in the edition: Fué prodigioso lo que hizo en la 
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gestién del escaso caudal de su esposa. A fuerza de energia, talento y honradez, 
fuese aumentando gradualmente, hasta que acab6 por formar un vasto capital, y 


llegé a ser uno de los mds ricos propietarios de la comarca. Comenz6 por adquirir 
un terrenito . . . sembrole (N.B.!) 


“ee ee 


“This book . . . contains an excellent portrayal of the rural life and cus- 
toms of the people of Jalisco.’’ This is the generally accepted point of view. 
Some may be interested in Dr. Mariano Azuela’s contrary opinion in his Cien 
anos de novela mexicana. 


This edition is intended for students in third year high school or second in 
college. These should find it excellently edited. Not difficult expressions are ex- 
plained in the notes, and even some easy words are included in the vocabulary. 


Pablo Avila 
University of California, Santa Barbara College 


PAUL H. CURTS and FRANK H. REINSCH, Allerlei Menschen. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1949. Cloth. Price $2.20. 


This collection of eighteen stories for second-year college reading is truly 
eclectic, since it is composed of tales already issued by the publishers in other 
volumes. The present selections were made, according to the preface, ‘‘with the 
collaboration of a large number of German teachers throughout the country.” 
Timm Kréger, Ludwig Thoma, and Ebner-Eschenbach are each represented by 
two stories. Among the other better-known authors are Bahr, Paul Keller, 
Rosegger, Schmidtbonn, and Wassermann. The texts are skillfully arranged as 
far as length and difficulty go, with the most mature and longest, Wassermann’s 
Adam Urbas, at the end. None should cause particular difficulties of vocabulary 
except perhaps Rosegger’s Als dem kleinen Maxel das Haus niederbrannte, with its 
large number of localisms. There is a brief introduction in English for each 
author. A total of fifteen pages of questions follow the stories, to most of which 


fewer than thirty questions are allotted. These should serve very satisfactorily 
for oral review of the material. 


Obviously the book has been compiled and edited with the greatest care. 
Printer’s errors are almost non-existent in the text, and only a few minor dis- 
placements occur in the vocabulary. Students will find it helpful that principal 
parts of strong verbs other than the infinitive are listed in their proper alphabetical 
place, and that warnings are given, wherever necessary, of separable compound 
verbs. Since the text is almost without footnotes, the vocabulary has taken on 
somewhat alarming proportions—189 pages, compared with 159 pages of text. 
In particular, the proper names recorded in the vocabulary might better have 
been omitted, or indicated by some simple sign in the text. Other explanatory 
notes in the vocabulary are generally more than sufficient; indeed, with Kain and 
Abel listed separately and the same information given for both, the notes seem 
sometimes to be excessively full. 


In view of the attested popularity of these stories, it may be carping to 
point out how limited their scope is. Yet the title suggests a range of material 
that does not really appear in the book; and the sub-title ‘Short Stories from 
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Recent German Literature’ also may raise expectations that are not fulfilled. 
More than half of the stories were written before the end of the first World War. 
One wonders whether the collection might not have been enlivened by more 
stories from the past thirty years, As for the subjects, eleven of the tales would 
fit pretty well into the all-too-familiar category of the Dorfgeschichte. Many of 
these, as well as some stories with an urban setting—Schmidtbonn’s Eltern and 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Die Grossmutter, for instance—are examples of post- 
Biedermeier sentimentality of the sort that must have been in Thomas Wolfe’s 
mind when he recalled his schoolday reading of ‘‘fat German tear-gulps.”’ 


Of the stories dealing with city life, three illustrate the small-boy pre-war 
humor of Ludwig Thoma and Georg Hermann, and hardly any could be called 
at all representative of human beings in a metropolitan milieu. The Germany of 
machines and industry, the exciting cities of the 1920’s and 1930's, and the 
people who lived in them, simply aren’t in this book. It is surprising if students 
nowadays find very much stimulation or reality in the simple, sentimental, rustic 
Germany of these tales. 


Reginald H. Phelps 
Harvard University 


LOUIS SEGAL, New Complete English-Russian Dictionary. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Co., 1948, xviii, 1111 pp. Cloth. Price $10.00 


Physically, Dr. Segal’s latest effort quite lives up to its boast of being ‘“‘the 
most complete’ English-Russian dictionary on the market today. The ‘more 
than 100,000 words and expressions’’ that it contains exceed by a great margin 
anything that the Mueller, the Golovinsky, or the O’Brien dictionaries—the 
currently most popular dictionaries in this country—have to offer. In scope Dr. 
Segal’s New Dictionary is rivalled only by the old Alexandrov standard volume, 
which, unfortunately, has been out of print for nearly twenty-five years, and 
which the New Dictionary, judging by its format, now seeks to replace. The 
more than 100,000 entries, for that matter, surpass even the material of the 
Ushakov four-volume dictionary, now regarded as the standard reference work 
for modern literary Russian. The lexical material collected in Dr. Segal’s diction- 
ary includes items from such specialized vocabularies as those pertaining to mili- 
tary and naval affairs, science, technology, and agriculture. 


The physical appearance of the New Dictionary makes an excellent first 
impression. The pages are large (crown quarto), the print is large and legible, 
the paper is fairly substantial. Pleasing also is the fact that idiomatic phrases as 
well as the main entries are placed in bold-face type, a marked improvement 
over the customary, italicized treatment of subordinate material in most diction- 
aries. In other words, physically, the New Dictionary strikes one as designed to 
please the user. Most of its entries have an adequate number of Russian equiva- 
lents. Another point in favor of Dr. Segal’s book is the fact that the Russian 
words and phrases are accented throughout (as they are in the Alexandrov dic- 
tionary), thus increasing the utility of the book for the average English- speak- 
ing person. One must regret, however, that the prohibitive pice ($10.00) puts 
this volume and its counterpart, the New Complete Russian-English Dictionary 
beyond the reach of an average student. 
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Despite its high price, nevertheless, the New Dictionary contains errors 
that from the outset undermine the authority of the volume. Even a cursory 
examination of the Russian phrases is sufficient to reveal numerous inaccuracies, 
ranging from accents placed on wrong syllables to inadmissible translations. Thus, 
such stresses occur as bulin’, for the usual bdlin’, ‘‘bowline’, and shkatorina for 
shkatérina “‘bolt rope’ (p. 100); uchébnyj foruchébnyj, adjectival form for 
“school”, (p. 412) with the first form created apparently by analogy from 
uchéba, ‘‘studies’’; apparently Dr. Segal did not recognize the adjectival form 
uchébnyj as a Church Slavic borrowing (see A. A. Shakhmatov, Ocherk 
sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, Moscow 1941, p. 79), and there- 
fore endowed the word with a native Russian vocalic transformation; had he 
however, consulted any one of the reference books listed in his introduction, he 
would have surely avoided the error. Similarly, we find mechét for for néchet, 
“‘an odd number’ (p. 649), formed apparently by analogy with the unprefixed 
form, chét. These examples, taken at random could be multipled many times. 
Also numerous additional mistakes have crept into the book. Thus, one of the 
Russian equivalents for the verb “‘to bridge’ is given as mostit’ vymdshchivat’ ; 
although, to be sure, the noun “bridge’’ is mdst in Russian, and although fre- 
quently denominative transitive verbs are formed by the suffix -it’, nevertheless 
in Russian mostit’, together with its derivatives vymostit’ and vymdshchivat’, 
mean “‘to pave’’, ‘‘to cover the surface of a road with wood, stone, etc.”” and not 
“to bridge.” 


Errors of omission also occur. Words and phrases are often translated in- 
completely. ‘‘Outward-bound” (p.668) is not necessarily restricted to “going 
abroad” as Dr. Segal’s Russian translation implies. The verb “‘to go” is inter- 
preted “to go bankrupt’’ (p.400) in one of its meanings, perhaps by enlarging 
upon the verb in the phrase “‘the bank may go any day now”’ (see V. K. Mueller 
®% S. K. Boyanus, English-Russian Dictionary, Moscow, 1930, p. 473). The 
phrase ‘“‘to go hungry” is translated into Russia as “‘to be always (sic!) hungry’”’ 
(ibid.). ‘“To take after’’ is translated as meaning only ‘‘to resemble’ (p. 978), 
and the meaning “‘to follow’’ is omitted. ‘“To take too much”’ is rendered only 
by the phrase ‘‘to overindulge in alcoholic beverages’’ (p. 979). The dictionary 
lacks also in a consistent translation of English verbs into Russian. English verbal 
meanings will be given in the Russian, now by the perfective, now by the im- 
perfective forms; now by the concrete, and now by the abstract forms. Thus, 
“to go for” is translated by the imperfective form napaddt’—‘‘to attack habit- 
ually’’, ‘‘to be attacking at present’’; but the verb “‘to go astray’’ is given only 
by the perfective verb zabludit’sja ‘‘to have lost one’s way.”’ ‘“To take a ride” is 
translated by the abstract verb ézdit’, ‘‘to go habitually’’, ‘‘to go back and forth’, 
which implies repetitive action; but ‘‘to go by train’’ is given only as ékhat’ 
pdezdom, suggesting travel only in a single direction. 


All in all, while Dr. Segal’s New Complete Dictionary is undoubtedly a 
valuable reference work, if for no other reason than the amount of material that 
it contains, it can by no means be regarded as the final word in English-Russian 
dictionaries. It contains too many errors to become the authoritative volume 
that the old Alexandrov dictionary had been. For the price ($10.00), the pur- 
chaser may well expect a more carefully edited book. 


University of California, Berkeley 


Oleg A. Maslenikov 
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ANDRE GIDE, Oscar Wilde: In Memoriam (Reminiscences) De Profundis. 
Trans. Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Cloth. 
v, vii, 50 pp. Price $2.75. 


This translation presents a twofold interest: first, for the English-speaking 
public for which it is intended; second, for the limited group that has read Gide 
in the original. Many readers will find here, for the first time in a single volume, 
the two sketches which Gide had already collected and which the Mercure de 
France published in 1910. “‘In Memoriam,’’ written for the first anniversary of 
the death of Oscar Wilde, had appeared in Prétextes; the article on De Profundis, 
in the Ermitage for August, 1905. The latter had retained its title in the Mercure 
edition with a quotation from Renan as epigraph. The present edition retains 
neither tke title nor the epigraph. Further omissions are a portion of note 1, 
page 10, a note of four lines on page 41 and a complete page of Wilde’s text 
from the appendix. 


However, the translator adds two passages from the Journal which, he 
asserts, “‘supplement the text and provide interesting perspective.”” Writing in 
1892 (1,20), Gide complained of Wilde’s harmful influence on him which had, 
he thought, temporarily paralyzed his faculty of thinking correctly and putting 
his emotions in order; in 1913 (II, 9), he expressed regret at having been unjust 
towards his friend. But this is perhaps less significant, or at least of less general 
import than at first appears. Gide’s opinion of Wilde’s use of language underwent 
slight change between the two dates: ‘‘Les parures dont Wilde aimait 4 recouvrir 
sa pensée me paraissent encore assez factices,"” he writes on the same page. Gide 
did change his opinion, however, concerning Wilde’s theatrical production, to 
which he had already referred in the preface to the essay of 1910. 


Gide had met Wilde for the first time in 1891 at a time when the latter was 
at the apogee of his fame, and when ‘‘son succés était si certain qu’il semblait 
qu’il précédat Wilde et que lui n’eit qu’a avancer.”” (Ed. du Mercure, p. 14). 
They met again in Algeria three years later, at a time which marks the beginning 
of the ‘‘souvenirs tragiques,’’ and again at Berneval after Wilde’s liberation. They 
met for the last time in Paris in 1898. It is the memory of these meetings which 
form the subject matter of Im Memoriam. The pages devoted to De Profundis 
contain numerous quotations from this book which Wilde wrote in prison and 
which Gide calls ‘‘le sanglot d'un blessé qui se débat.”’ 


Robert Ross, Wilde’s executor, wrote Gide that he considered his Souvenirs 
as ‘‘not only the best account of Oscar Wilde at the different stages of his career, 
but the only true and accurate impression of him that I have ever read . . .” 
On the other hand, Boris Brasol, the author of an impressive study of Osaar 
Wilde, asserts that ‘‘men like Gide and Harris (Frank Harris, friend and 
biographer of Wilde), and Ross have inscribed in the literary annals the vilest 
lies about the dead poet.’’ (Oscar Wilde, The Man, The Artist, The Martyr, p. 
238). For Charles Du Bos “‘le sujet . . . a recu une solution magistrale et . . . 
définitive dans l’oeuvre de Frank Harris,’’ a work which in no way invalidates, 
he adds, “‘les écrits que Gide a consacrés 4 Wilde.’’ Du Bos concludes with these 
words: ‘‘Nous sommes les débiteurs de Gide, car c’est 4 lui que nous devons 
qu’aient été sauvées certaines paroles capitales de Wilde—présentees dans leur 
jour exact, qui est en méme temps le plus beau, et interprétées, dans l’ensemble, 
avec une subtile discrimination.”” (Le Dialogue avec André Gide, p.. 223.) 
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Among these paroles capitales, which Gide has so magnificently presented 
in their exact light, are the following: 


J’ai mis tout mon génie dans ma vie; je n'ai mis que mon talent dans mes 
oeuvres. 


Ma vie est comme une oeuvre d'art; un artiste ne recommence jamais deux 
fois la méme chose . . . ou bien c’est qu'il n’avait pas réussi. 


Il y a deux espéces d’artistes, ceux qui apportent des réponses et ceux qui 
apportent des questions. 


Ce qui distingue l’oeuvre de la nature de l’oeuvre d'art, c'est que celle-ci 
est unique, ne se répéte pas. 


L’ame nait vieille dans le corps; c'est pour la rajeunir que celui-ci vieillit. 
Platon, c'est la jeunesse de Socrate. 


Il ne faut pas en vouloir . . . 4 quelqu’un qui a été frappé. 


Il y a deux mondes: celui qui est sans qu’on en parle; on l’appelle le monde 
réel, parce qu'il n'est nul besoin d’en parler pour le voir. Et l'autre, c'est 
le monde de l'art; c'est celui dont il faut parler, parce qu'il n’existerait pas 
sans cela. 


Il faut fuir le bonheur et chercher uniquement le plaisir: Pas le bonheur! 


Surtout pas le bonheur. Le Plaisir! Il faut vouloir toujours le plus 
tragique .. .” 


It is, of course, only by reading the above sentences in their context that 
one can do justice to the thought of Wilde and appreciate the art and the genuis 
of his interpretor. 


Mr. Frechtman has not attempted to retranslate into English the texts from 
De Profundis quoted by Gide. He has merely transcribed them from the original 
which was natural enough. On the whole his translation of Gide is excellent. 
We point out however two or three inaccuracies. 


Gide writes: “Ses apologues les plus ingénieux, ses plus inquiétantes ironies 
étaient pour confronter les deux morales, je veux dire le naturalisme paien et 
I’ idealisme chrétien, et décontenancer celui-ci de tout sens.”’ 


It is obvious that the verb décontenancer is used here in a very particular 
sense and that . . . put the latter out of countenance does not render the original. 
A similar instance is he was happy that it was not that, which does not quite 
translate il est heureux que ce ne soit que cela. More serious, and a little amusing, 
is the translation of juif in the following sentence by German: “‘II y avait un 
gouverneur de prison trés méchant, un juif, qui était trés cruel. . .”’ This was 
the famous Isaacson of whom all of Wilde’s biographers have spoken. 


The remainder of the translation is faithful and reveals a perfect knowledge 
of both languages. One may say that ‘‘the first authorized translation of Gide’'s 
personal memories concerning Oscar Wilde’’ deserves its place in the collection 
of ‘Books of Lasting Value’’ of the Philosophical Library. 


Alphonse Roche 


Northwestern University 
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FRANCIS STEEGMULLER, Maupassant: A Lion in the Path. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1949. Cloth. 415 pp. Price $5.00. 


Francis Steegmuller had barely reached voting age when he began his career 
as a professional writer (under the name of Byron Steel) with a book on Ben 
Jonson. As David Keith, he is the author of three mystery novels, and has, under 
his own name, published many short stories in The New Yorker. As the jacket 
blurb points out, “his interest in the problems of the novel led him to write 
Flaubert and Madame Bovary” (1939). His interest in the short story has 
given us a fine Maupassant. 


That it is ‘‘the first complete and definitive biography,’’ to quote again from 
the blurb, would be presumptuous for the revewer to affirm or deny. That it is 
satisfying to the reader who, without being a specialist, makes the demands of a 
scholar, can be safely asserted. Although in large part made up of quotations 
from letters to and from Maupassant, and from the critical writings of the lat- 
ter’s contemporaries, the book gives ample evidence that its author can ferret 
out his own primary sources and that he has himself a smoothly functioning 
critical apparatus. 


In a sense, there is no bibliography, but, as the author remarks, he could 
have done little more than repeat Artine Artinian’s Maupassant Criticism in 
France, 1880-1940. Furthermore, there is the promise of a forthcoming article 
in the Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France, ‘‘Supplément 4a la Bibliographie 
de Guy de Maupassant,’’ by Edward D. Sullivan and Francis Steegmuller. 


The author stresses, in the inevitable but justifiable Freudian light, the 
effect young Guy’s absorption by his over-possessive mother had on Maupassant’s 
art and on his relations with women. The unhealthy bond also played no small 
part in his hatred of his father. Because Gustave Maupassant was an unfaithful 
husband and a poor parent, Steegmuller believes the preponderance of brutal 
fathers and cuckolds in the short stories is Maupassant’s revenge for his long- 
suffering mother. 


Closer to Maupassant than any one except his mother was Flaubert, and, 
as could be expected, Steegmuller devotes a large part of his book to an analysis 
of their artistic relationship. In contrast to the benefit resulting from this asso- 
ciation, is the harm created by Paul Bourget and the High life. 


Henry James is present in many pages, though Steegmuller is not convinced 
that he met Maupassant any more than on two occasions. James, for whom 
Maupassant’s sensualism was ‘‘a lion in the path,’’ was strongly influenced by 
Maupassant. And for the good, despite opinions to the contrary held, curiously 
enough, in circles where James is venerated. 


Steegmuller’s admiration of Maupassant the artist does not blind him to the 
more vicious side of his subject. From his idle boating days on the Seine to the 
yacht Bel-Ami on the Mediterranean, an endless procession of women pursue 
and are pursued by the grand sexuel. Squeamish teachers of literature may hesi- 
tate to put this book on the required list where it belongs. Hardly less admirable 
than his conduct towards women was Maupassant’s opportunism in fostering his 
literary career. He was cool with Zola, dropped the Médan group as soon as they 
had served his purpose and even exploited Flaubert’s affection very soon after 
his death. 
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Maupassant’s journalistic writings have commonly been dismissed as in- 
ferior to his short stories. Yet, as Edward Sullivan points out (Romanic Review, 
October 1949), the same critics who dismiss the journalism praise Sur L’Eau, 
which over sixty years after its publication, is revealed by Professor Sullivan to 
consist largely of old articles from the Gaulois and the Gil-Blas. Steegmuller has, 
unlike some of his predecessors in Maupassant criticism, read all of the chroniques 
and shows them evolving into the full-fledged conte. He has appended his trans- 
lation of four stories which had never been reprinted since they first appeared in 
newspapers. 


The author holds that the preface to Pierre et Jean has received more atten- 
tion than it deserves (though the novel itself is a masterpiece in his eyes) and 
he is annoyed by the cult of Maupassant’s stories about Norman peasants. 


He regrets the great harm done by the ubiquitous La Parure, so largely re- 
sponsible for the fallacy, as recently expressed as 1947 by so eminent a critic 
as Edmund Wilson, that Maupassant specialized in the trick ending. 


Even more harmful, perhaps, have been the sixty-five trashy stories that 
have been circulating in this country since 1905 and are only just now denounced 
as complete fakes by Steegmuller. His account of this fraud will fascinate and 
anger readers, the anger being directed, of course, at the distinguished dupes of 
a venal publisher. 


Zola, in his eulogy (quoted by Steegmuller), placed Maupassant in the 
line of Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére, and La Fontaine. Steegmuller affirms that 
the development of the short story culminates with Chekhov and Maupassant. 


No one, according to Steegmuller, has been able to go beyond the “‘lion in the 
path.” 


Edward Harvey 
Kenyon College 


D. S. FLEISSNER and E. M. FLEISSNER, Goethe in Briefen, Tagebiichern, und 
Gesprichen 1775-1832. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Cloth. 


It is gratifying to find among all the myriad works written this year in 
tribute to Goethe at least one good text designed, as this one is, to help the inter- 
mediate German student develop an appreciation and understanding of the great 
German poet. 


The present text is a continuation of an earlier one by the same authors, 
Der junge Goethe, and takes up Goethe's life in the critical year 1775, just be- 
fore he had decided to settle in Weimar. The authors do not attempt to cover all 
of Goethe's life. What biographical details there are serve simply to connect the 
various items—excerpts from letters, diaries, and conversations—which make up 
the text. For the real aim of the authors is to enable tke student to form his 
own picture of the development of Goethe’s personality by confronting him 
with actual writings, both of Goethe himself and of his friends. These include 
chiefly letters, diary entries, and recorded conversations, since, as the authors 
observe, the later literary works of Goetke do not reveal his personality to any 
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great extent. For variety, however, the text includes as well an interesting sprink- 
ling of lyric poems. 


The materials chosen represent a personal selection by the authors and are 
not available elsewhere in text form. They center attention chiefly on the first 
decade in Weimar and the Italian Journey, the decisive years in Goethe's creative 
life during which most of the major works were either begun or revised. 


In editing their materials the authors have taken the liberty of modernizing 
archaic expressions and of altering somewhat both orthography and punctuation. 
These alterations, however, do not distort the original texts unduly, and they 
certainly make them more easily accessible to the modern reader. 


The notes are complete, succinct, and informative. The index of personalities 
and works has likewise been carefully prepared and should prove valuable to 
the student interested in assembling all of the references in the text to any partic- 
ular person or idea. In the vocabulary basic words are omitted; otherwise, all 
expressions likely to cause difficulty appear, and the translations provided are in 
all cases quite good. 


On the whole the text is attractive both in appearance and in content. The 
connecting passages by the authors are most readable and are written with an 
“Ernst ohne Trockenheit’’ which befits such a text. The illustrations, too, de- 
serve mention, for they are well chosen and even include one interesting reproduc- 
tion of a drawing by Goethe himself. 


A text of such obvious merit and value as this one should not only find 
great popularity among students, but should appeal strongly to teachers as well, 
since it represents an ideal solution to the eternal problem of finding a good 
language text which possesses at the same time cultural value.. 


William H. McClain 


Harvard University 


DWIGHT L. BOLINGER, Intensive Spanish. Philadelphia: Russell Press, 1948. 
Cloth. xviii, .466 pp. 


Here is a textbook of beginning Spanisk which clearly distinguishes itself 
from all predecessors. In his foreward the author states that he has sought to 
make English do the work of learning Spanish, as far as this may be feasible, 
and to give clear and full descriptions, with applications, of those aspects of 
Spanish usage which are not susceptible of comparative analysis for English- 
speaking students. He states also that he has sought to avoid the perpetuation 
of rules and descriptions which practice has shown to be inaccurate, and to avoid 
the ambiguities resulting from ‘‘simplified’’ explanations. In general, the thirty 
chapters of the book and its concise Glossary Index have achieved these aims 
in high degree. The author's ultimate aim was to make the book as nearly self- 
teacking as possible, in order to release the recitation hours for conversation and 
other forms of practice in the use of Spanish. 


The arrangement of materials in each lesson will disappoint those who 
favor the inductive approach (usage before description; words met in context 
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before listed in vocabulary). Each chapter begins with discussion of certain 
phenomena, comparing usages in English and Spanish wherever possible, fol- 
lowed by exercises for testing comprehension. These usually call for recognition 
of Spanish constructions rather than active use of them. Each exercise is pre- 
sented immediately following discussion of a single matter, before the next 
phase of discussion, which in turn is followed by its own exercise. Then follows 
a vocabulary list, divided into active vocabulary, presented with the English 
before the Spanish, and passive vocabulary, with the Spanish before the English. 
This is followed by a passage in Spanish, sometimes dialogue and sometimes 
description or narration, always in paragraph form but with each sentence num- 
bered. Then come exercises to drill the student in the use of Spanish: questions 
based on the passage in Spanish, further questions directed at the student’s own 
circumstances or experiences, translation exercises, and others. 


The content of the Spanish text is one of the book’s fine features. The 
conversations are free of stilted ‘‘textbookish’’ tone, and one rich in informa- 
tion about customs among our Spanish-speaking American neighbors. The 
longer passages contain a wealth of material on Spanish and Spanish-American 
civilization, historical and contemporary. 


The most distinguishing feature of the book is its careful analysis of Spanish 
usage, illuminated frequently by revealing comparable phenomena in English. 
Many of these truly functional descriptions stand in striking contrast to the 
traditional rules which too often fail to apply in specific instances. See, for 
example, the discussion of the article with names of languages (pp. 59-60), 
or the section on the conversion of adjectives (pp. 254-257)—far superior to 
the prevailing separate treatment of possessive pronouns, definite article as pro- 
noun (so often miscalled demonstrative), etc..—or the very lucid discussion of 
translations of but (pp. 387-388). Some of the discussions may be prolix with 
reference to phenomena which must ultimately be apprehended through exper- 
ience in usage. Treatment such as that given in Section 61 to the preterit and 
imperfect tenses reminds one of Ramsey’s venerable Textbook of Modern Spanish. 


This reviewer feels that some of the expository material, instead of being 
self-teaching, will require explanations to which the teacher must give time that 
would be better spent in explaining Spanish usage directly. See page 109: ‘Verbs 
of decreasing motion also call for a before an infinitive: Esperamos a decircles 
adiés.”” Or see pages 282-283: ‘“The subjunctive in noun clauses governed by 
the idea of favorableness.’’ This concept of ‘‘favorableness’’ (coupled with that 
of “‘suasion,”” p. 281,) seems liable to cause as much unsettlement in students’ 
notions as the usual approach through “‘emotion’’ and “‘lack of certainty.” 


A good pedagogical feature not yet mentioned is the form in which verbs 
are presented, pairing together the singular and plural of the first person, the 
“‘conventional”’ second person, the third person, and lastly the “‘intimate’”’ sec- 
ond person: 


hago él hace 
hacemos ellos hacen 
usted hace (haces 
ustedes hacen hacéis) 


Another fine feature is the insertion after every fifth chapter of a compre- 
hensive review lesson, drilling the student on the materials in varied ways. 
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The 411 pages of text well deserve the title, Intensive Spanish, for all the 
basic constructions are thoroughly described and drilled. Students and teachers 
may regret the omission of an appendix with summary of verb forms. In the 
end-vocabularies each word is followed by the number of the section in which 
it is discussed, or by the number (italicized) of the chapter in which it is in- 
troduced as active vocabulary. The book is very well printed and accompanied 
by two series of Vinylite records—two records on pronunciation and five on 
conversation—based on material in the first ten chapters. 


This reviewer commends the book to a careful examination by any teach- 
er who wants a better text than he has yet found. It can not be classified by 
the old distinction between grammar approach and direct method. In spite of 
its thorough descriptions, it presents Spanish as a living language in action. 


William Moellering 
San Jose State College 


ISRAEL TABAK, Judaic Lore in Heine: the Heritage of a Poet. Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 1948. Cloth. xii, 338 pp. Price $4.50. 


The basic task of historical criticism would seem still to be the determining 
of what an artist owes to tradition and how he has varied traditional materials 
to produce the unique work of art that bears the stamp of his individual per- 
sonality. This task is easily defined, but its satisfactory execution is far more 
difficult than most who attempt it ever realize. For one thing, there are so many 
different traditions to which the artist has been exposed that even the most con- 
scientious and diligent critic may overlook an important one; as a result, the 
critic’s final evaluation of the relative uniqueness or relative perfection of the 
material evaluated may be fully consonant with all the data used and still be as 
far from the truth as is an admittedly subjective appreciation of the same ma- 
terial. The frequent failures of scholarly criticism have been held, especially in 
recent years, to demonstrate that a newer kind of criticism is in order and that 
historical research in literary subjects is mere sterile antiquarianism. Since it is 
so easy to forget that materials collected by the antiquarian may be of high 
significance when interpreted by the historian, it is little wonder that the 
relevance of literary research to historical criticism is so generally ignored. That 
the poet’s medium is language, that his symbols are words or ideas expressed 
in words, is such a commonplace that it is hard to understand why a lexicographi- 
cal study of a poet’s vocabulary should be considered by many scholars the lowest 
form of intellectual activity and be referred to by them sneeringly as word-cutting. 
Yet this attitude is shared even by some whose own methods are primarily his- 
torical, though with emphasis on symbols, forms or ideas, and who seem to 
forget that such a study can furnish them invaluable data for historical inter- 
pretation. Any additional information about an important part of a poet's herit- 
age should be useful, may be important, and can well affect profoundly the 
ultimate estimate of his achievement. 


Dr. Tabak’s study of Judiac lore in Heine is neither more nor less that its 
title claims. It is a systematic compilation of Heine’s usings of Jewish materials— 
Biblical, Talmudic, Midrashic; linguistic, literary, legendary, and ritualistic. The 
‘‘Introduction”’ surveys briefly conflicting interpretations of Heine and his work 
in relation to his Jewishness, and so persuasively justifies the principle that data 
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must precede historical criticism. In Chapter I his home life, his early Hebrew 
schooling, and his youthful connections with the Berlin Verein fiir Kultur und 
Wissenschaft der Juden are described. The data here presented are chiefly drawn 
from Heine's writings and conversations, some contemporary but most from 
later accounts; their reliability may be less certain than Rabbi Tabak’s presenta- 
tion suggests, since time distorts and since Heine’s imagination has frequently 
been demonstrated to have been fertile in biographical matters. Chapter II examines 
Heine’s knowledge of Judaism. Dr. Tabak finds impressive ‘‘Heine’s familiarity 
with the way the spirit of Hebraism has pervaded the Protestant countries,’’ but 
neither this nor Heine’s knowledge of the Bible seems to me to set Heine’s 
heritage apart from that of, say, Goethe. His knowledge of Jewish history and 
literature, drawn from generally accessible secondary sources, indeed shows ‘‘that 
Heine’s Judaic studies left an indelible mark upon his mind,”” but the same may 
be said of Goethe and Herder. More important, Dr. Tabak persuasively argues 
that Heine understood Hebrew to a fair extent, a conclusion which provides a 
basis for a future evaluation of certain of Heine’s verbal-stylistic characteristics. 


Chapter III is a compilation of Heine’s Biblical and Post-Biblical figures 
of speech. Some of the latter, far fewer in number, have been recognized before 
and are explained in annotated editions; a few which Dr. Tabak traces to the 
Talmud seem to be international proverbs; others illuminate the texts of a small 
number of poems. One may agree about ‘the indelible imprint’ of this ma- 
terial on Heine’s figures of speech, but one would like to find its influence in his 
work generally before considering it a large factor in his heritage. Chapter IV, 
“Folklore and Folkways,’’ again reveals Heine’s use of Judaic lore in Jewish 
contexts, but fails to demonstrate that it has permeated his whole work. Chapter 
V, “Judaism and Romanticism,’’ concedes that Heine’s interest in Judaism may 
be a manifestation of his romanticism, since Volkstum, medievalism, and 
Universalliteratur were concerns of the romantics as well as of Heine and his 
friends (especially those of the above-mentioned Verein). A last chapter sum- 
marizes Heine's contradictory attitudes toward Judaism, and so affords a valu- 
able insight into the complexity of Heine’s personality on the basis of evidence 
from all his mature years. 


Dr. Tabak’s ‘‘Postscript’’ somewhat corrects the tendency in the body of 
his text to press his thesis too far. He rightly insists that Heine’s Jewish cul- 
tural background cannot be ignored if Heine and his work are to be understood. 
He notes that the influence of Judaism upon Heine’s art remains to be con- 
sidered. He raises the question of the possible influence of Talmudic and medieval 
Jewish wit and irony on Heine’s methods of satire (so glibly credited to Ro- 
mantic Irony). Despite minor infelicities of style, Judaic Lore in Heine is read- 
able, scholarly, and potentially useful to the historical critic. 


Stuart P. Atkins 


Harvard University 


ERIK LUNDING, Adalbert Stifter. Mit einem Anhang iiber Kierkegaard und die 
existentielle Literaturwissenschaft. (Band I der ‘Studien zur Kunst und 
Existenz’’). Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 1946. 163 pp. 


Doctor Lunding’s study is an unusual contribution to the ever growing 
literature on Stifter. The Danish Germanist attempts to interpret the Austrian’s 
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works from an existential point of view derived from Kierkegaard’s philosophy. 
Anxiously avoiding anything that might be regarded as positivistic, he begins 
his study with a chapter entitled ‘‘Wesen’’ rather than with a biographical 
sketch. In his analysis of Stifter’s character he shows us a man who was in- 
tensely unhappy the greater part of his life and who became increasingly lonely 
despite his need for communication. His marriage is pictured as more or less 
a failure; no doubt it was a contributing factor to his growing feeling of inner 
loneliness, which was prelusive to the Kierkegaardian mood of Angst to which 
he fell victim. This mood has elsewhere been described as ‘‘the affective tonality 
which reflects the void of non-existence.’’ The older Stifter became, the greater 
was his need of excluding all dissonances from his literary productions, lest they 
disclose the demonic element in his nature. 


The second chapter, ‘‘Das Werk,” shows that the problems of existence and 
loneliness are already important elements in Stifter’s earlier stories, where, how- 
ever, they are openly displayed. The demonic and Dionysian are not yet excluded. 
But gradually, in the same measure as Stifter grows more pathological, the 
Appolinian element gains the ascendancy in his writings. In his first novel, 
Nachsommer, Stifter created the most classical novel in German literature. The 
classical Shaftesbury-Winckelmann ideal of ‘‘Kalokagathia’’ dominates the work. 
The characters are all schéne Seelen that represent humanity’s purity and tran- 
quillity. References to death are anxiously avoided: art and nature fill the lives 
of the characters to the exclusion of everything that might remind them of the 
world with its conflicts and problems. 


Dr. Lunding devotes especially many pages to a discussion of Stifter’s his- 
torical novel Witiko, which he considers one of the most unusual works of 
nineteenth-century German literature, an extreme example of ‘‘idioplastic’’ 
(abstract) art in an age which was able to appreciate only the ‘‘physioplastic”’ 
(classical, organic). Witiko is Abstraktionskunst, not Einfithlungskunst like 
most nineteenth-century novels. Lunding derives these terms from Wilhelm 
Worringer’s dissertation Abstraktion und Einfiihlung (1906). The characters 
and events in Witiko are strangely two-dimensional; they have the static quality 
of a frieze. Stifter shrinks from introducing anything that might give them 
psychological depth. The many stylistic peculiarities of the novel are also ex- 
pressions of this tendency toward abstraction. The symmetrizations and styli- 
zations in Witiko are even more prominent than those in the Iliad and the med- 
ieval epics. Equally strange as in Wittko are the stylizations in two of Stifter’s 
later tales, ‘‘Der Kuss von Sentze’’ and ‘‘Der fromme Spruch,”’ which Lunding 
regards as the most peculiar examples of German narrative art in the Nineteenth 
Century. In them the characters move with the stiffness of Spanish courtiers. 


In connection with Witiko Lunding supplies a perhaps gratuitous note 
in which he quotes from Herder’s Jdeen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit to the effect that the Slavs are peaceful and constructive whereas the 
Germans are restless and belligerent, and he seems to regret that Stifter was pre- 
vented by his specifically Austrian Einstellung from making use of this antithesis! 


In his third chapter, ‘‘Abschluss und Ausblick,’’ Lunding takes to task 
those German and Austrian literary critics who have failed to stress the proble- 
matic elements in Stifter and who have tried to fit him into the Biedermeier 
pattern. Lunding also objects to the term Biedermeier, in so far as it is used to 
cover the period from 1820 to 1855, a span which includes such demonic na- 
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tures as Biichner and Grabbe, who certainly cannot be classified as Biedermeier 
authors. While the existential problems of Biichner and Grabbe are apparent to 
all in their works, in Stifter’s they must be sought in his very adherence to the 
outer forms of bourgeois living and in his abstractions and typifications. These 
disclose an equally tortured soul, if only they be correctly interpreted. 


Lunding then goes on to discuss briefly those authors whom he con- 
siders suitable subjects for existential treatment: Novalis, young Tieck, Hélderlin, 
Kleist, Lenau, Raimund, Nestroy, Grillparzer, Meyer, Droste-Hiilshoff, Hebbel, 
Storm, and Raabe. Finally, in the ‘‘Anhang,’’ Lunding defends his approach 
and gives a brief survey of the methods employed by German scholars in the 
field of literary science since World War I. Some readers may find Lunding, who 
was active in the Danish underground during the last war, unduly harsh in his 
appraisals. Not only the positivists, but also the Geisteswissenschaftler and the 
Problemgeschichtler come in for their share of criticism. He is especially bitter 
about those German scholars who worked existentially during the ‘thirties, for 
he holds that they confused and Nazified the Kierkegaardian philosophy. 
Although Lunding admits that Kierkegaard was essentially a religious thinker, 
he holds that his dialectic can be separated from its transcendental aspects and 
applied to literary science. He sharply criticizes, among others, Hermann Pongs: 
“ein trefflicher, obgelich theoretisch schwer befrachteter Literaturhistoriker,"’ who 
propagated a vague political mythology with Kierkegaardian overtones in the 
second volume of his Das Bild in der Dichtung (1939). None of the German 
and Austrian scholars who have written on Stifter receive Lunding’s unqualified 
approval. 


The existential approach cannot fail to be illuminating, especially when, 
as in the case of this study, it is applied to the work of one man and to an 
analysis of his style. There is inherent in it, however, the danger of giving 
excessive prominence to the merely conjectural. The method frequently reminds 
one of the probings of psychoanalysis. Lunding admits the similarity when he 
states that both the existential thinker and the psychoanalyst endeavor to 
distinguish between the bright Ego and the dark substrata of the Id in the 
mental structure of the individual, but he himself is convinced that the existen- 
tialist can avoid the pitfalls that frequently trip up the psychoanalyst. 


Lunding quotes with approval Kierkegaard’s definition of the ‘‘poet’’ 
as ‘‘an unhappy person who hides deep sufferings in his heart, but whose lips 
are so shaped that the sigh and the cry flowing from them sound like sweet 
music."’ The photograph of Stifter which is reproduced in the Lunding study 
shows the reader a wan, tired-looking man with a woebegone expression, whereas 
the portrait in Eric A. Blackall’s work, Adalbert Stifter (1948), presents a 
rather florid-faced, placid-looking individual. Is the Stifter of the Lunding 
study necessarily the real Stifter? Perhaps in accounting for the Austrian writer's 
sufferings, Lunding does not sufficiently take into account the fact that he 
never quite resigned himself to his lack of success as a landscape painter. 


Although the reader may frequently disagree with Dr. Lunding, he will 
find the work a fascinating excursion into the realm of literary theory. 


Gerd Gillhoff 


Adelphi College 
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Hispania reports on ‘La tia’: - : 


“La tia de Carlos is practical Spanish. Its lines 
are genuinely funny. The text is excellently edited. 
If we admit “The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ to 
English culture; ... ., if we believe a laugh desir- 
able in a world of tension, then ‘La tia de Carlos’ 
may be welcomed as a clever contribution to our 


teaching texts.” 


Mary WE tp CoaTEs 


Hispania, Auc. 1950 
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For reading FAUST earlier 


HEFFNER, REHDER & TWADDELL’S 


FAUST Vocabulary 


@ A separately published German-English vocabulary 
to Goethe’s FAUST 


To enable students to read the poem at an earlier 
stage of competence in German than is usual 


Complete in scope and detailed in attention to mean- 
ings of words in their specific context. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 











INTERMEDIATE READING TEXTS 
HEINRICH SPOERL’S 


MAN KANN RUHIG DARUBER SPRECHEN 


Edited by HELMUT R. and HILDEGARD R. 
BOENINGER, Stanford University. Twenty- 
three short essays commenting with quiet 
humor on manners and attitudes of modern 
city life in Germany. Conversational in style, 
they lend themselves readily as a basis for 
oral practice. $1.48 


IMMENSEE— 1949 CENTENARY EDITION 


Edited by B. OQ. MORGAN, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and E. O. WOOLEY, Indiana University. 
A completely new and freshly printed edi- 
tion. The Introduction, containing hitherto 
unpublished information, is in itself a con- 
tribution to the general knowledge of Storm’s 
life and thought. $1.48 
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